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NEWS OF 


HE dedication of the new permanent centre of the United 

Nations in New York on Monday, the fourth anniversary 

of the birth of the organisation, arouses mingled feelings. 

Described by President Truman, who laid the foundation- 
stone (though a good deal of the structure is already in being) as 
the most important building in the world, the new edifice symbolises 
a unity which is still demonstrably far from attainment. The presence 
of M. Vyshinsky at the ceremony in spite of the recent explosion of 
his emotions may possibly be considered of good omen, though in 
fact there was never serious reason to believe that the election of 
Yugoslavia to the Security Council would drive Russia out of the 
United Nations. But the fact remains that as long as she is there in 
her present temper the organisation is split from top to bottom. Mr. 
Truman dwelt appropriately on the still urgent need for agreement 
on control of the production of atemic energy, and while emphasising 
the merits of the American proposals for such control went no further 
than to say that they should hold the field till something better was 
put forward. The hard, if obvious, lesson is being driven home that 
the United Nations can be no better than the world it lives in, 
though there was at first some ground for hope that it would itself 
be effective in making that world better. Even as it is, its achieve- 
ments must not be disparaged. If, like the League of Nations, it has 
largely failed on the political side its technical organisations have, 
like the League’s, made international co-operation effective in many 
fields. They have, moreover, been able to associate with them in 
these enterprises many States which Russia’s veto keeps out of full 
membership of the United Nations. 


M. Bidault in the Breach 


To the constant argument that M. Bidault, of the Mouvement 
Républicaine Populaire, or Progressive Catholic Party, is not the 
obvious man to lead a French Government, it may be objected 
that neither was M. Queuille, who held a Cabinet together for a 
year and thus helped to remove some doubts about whether the 
Fourth Republic could survive at all. To this may be added the 
consideration that the crisis has now gone on so long that the 
obvious Prime Minister for France is the political leader who is 
willing to take on the job. For unless some sort of Govérnment 
had been formed there was a danger that the old doubts about 
the possibility of political stability within the present constitutio 
would have revived. Indeed, General de Gaulle has already bro 


a long silence in order to. repeat his unvarying argument that 
o 


— 
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sort of game the politicians have been playing during the past month 
or so is highly damaging to France. Up till now this argument 
has not been accepted by the mass of French citizens, who have 
carried on with their own business and clearly shown their 
opinion that the game is only damaging to the politicians, whose 
reputation is already so hopelessly battered that a few more dents 
will not matter. But neither the Gaullists nor the indifferents are 
quite right. The fact is that a number of political leaders have 
honestly tried to end the crisis during the past weeks, despite the 
fact that office in the last months before an election, which must 
take place in 1951, affords no attractions. They have failed because 
the Socialists, who started the crisis by demanding wage increases 
which are bound to be dangerous to the French economy, have con- 
sistently refused to consider any other Labour Minister than their 
own M. Daniel Mayer, who was the real author of the new wage 
proposals. The least they can do is first to modify their attitude on 
this point and then behave with a little decency while M. Bidault 
carries on with his thankless task. There are now reports that that is 
the way things are going. 


Anglo-Italian Relations 


The malaise which has affected relations between Britain and Italy 
in the past few months was beginning to enter a dangerous phase 
before Count Sforza made his determined attempt to arrest it in 


his speech to the Chamber of Deputies in Rome on Tuesday. It is 
still too soon to assess what effect his courageous appeal had upon 
his own countrymen. The wave of scurrilous abuse of this country 
which has recently arisen in the Italian Press is not of a kind which 
may be expected to die down at once. But it is at least desirable 
that nothing should be done in this country to encourage mis- 
understanding and mistrust between the two countries, for, as 
Count Sforza himself said in New York earlier in the month, these 
failings really are mutual. Yet there are some important distinctions 
to be made. In this country, at least so far as the general public 
is concerned, trouble with Italy results from ignorance and careless- 
ness rather than from active ill-will. In Italy, on the other hand, 
there seems to have grown up a new complex of active dissatisfaction 
with British policies and British attitudes which verges on the 
‘bid; After all, it was not so many months ago that a plan 

d by Mr. Bevin and Count Sforza came within an ace of 
Securing to Italy trusteeship over Tripolitania and Somaliland. That 


he move was spiked.mainly by Russian opposition, and it is ridiculous 
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10 suggest that since then Great Britain has rurned right round and 
is now seeking persona] gain in territories which were once ruled 
by Italians. It is likewise pointless to complain because the 
devaluation of the pound, which makes it easier for Italians to buy 
British goods, also makes it more difficult for the British to buy 
Italian goods—particularly since devaluation was never regarded 
in this country as anything but an undesirable expedient. The 
only way out seems to be for the British authorities to explain, 
patiently and fully, just what British policy towards Italy is, 
and for the Italian authorities to provide the corresponding infor- 
mation from their side. It is highly likely that, when that has been 
done, the recent recriminations in the Press wil] turn out to be so 
irrelevant as were the asperities exchanged between the British 
and American Press before the conclusion of the recent economic 
understan,lings, 


Gold Coast Reforms 

The report of the Gold Coast Committee on Constitutional 
Reforms is the most remarkable document on colonial affairs that 
has been produced since the war. Here, at its best, is the harnessing 
of Whitehall initiative with local knowledge which, if it had ever 
been possible in India, might have avoided the bitterness and blood- 
shed by which Indian independence was won. For the members of 
the Committee, including their chairman, Mr. Justice Coussey, are 
al] natives of the Colony, and their proposals dispel any fears 
that reasonable men, invested with full responsibility, may be 
tempted to make unreasonable recommendations. As it turns out 
the only major question on which the Secretary of State has felt 
obliged to dissent from the Committee’s proposals concerns the 
responsibility of the Executive Council. The Committee would have 
it responsible only to the Legislative Assembly, whereas the Secre- 
tary of State believes that it should be equally responsible to the 
Governor. As long as the Governor remains possessed of certain 
ultimate powers of certification and veto (and the Committee 
recognises that this safeguard must remain if the risk of a possible 
breakdown in the machinery of government is to be avoided), it is 
difficult to see how the Executive Council, which is to all intents 
and purposes a Cabinet, can escape being a dependent link between 
Governor and the elected Assembly. But this is a distinction which, 
if the report is implemented in the spirit in which it has been framed, 
need only be one of terminology rather than of fact. The Com- 
mittee is, however, not only, or even mainly, concerned with govern- 
ment at the centre. It reviews the scope and make-up of local and 
regional government, and in doing so takes the common-sense line 
that these must be grafted on to existing social conditions—which 
means, in effect, that indirect rule through the chiefs must continue 
until a better system has grown in its place ; which, so far, has not 
happened 


Oil Politics in Persia 

Relations between this country and Persia are poor and are unlikely 
to improve markedly before the signature of a new oil agreement. 
Until that is out of the way there will inevitably be a good deal of 
manoeuvring for position; a new concession, on favourable terms, 
is essential to Persia’s livelihood, but neither the Shah nor any 
political leader can risk the accusation that he is prepared to screw 
Jess than the maximum out of the Anglo-Iranian oil company. 
As Persia is now in the throes of a General Election there is bound 
two be a certain amount of competitive nationalism, and a good 
pample of the xenophobic form which nationalism in the East is 
always liable to take is the recent decree curtailing the activities 
of foreign cultural societies, which in future are to be more or 
less confined to the capital and to the teaching of foreign languages. 
This decree will reduce the activities of the British Council almost 
to nothing, which is a pity for all concerned, since the Council has, 
in the last ten years, done much good work of a varied nature in 
the provinces. It might be possible to link up this discriminatory 
decree with the recent appointment as Director of Press and 
Propaganda of a man who, during the war, was Persian announcer 
on Berlin radio, but it is more likely to be simply part of the elaborate 
game of bluff which Shah, politicians and oi] company must go 
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through before they can finally agree on the terms of the new 
concession. The Shah himself is due te visit America shortly, and 
while there he will have the opportunity to discuss the ambitious 
seven-year development plan for his country which has been 
prepared by a group of industria] and engineering consultants. The 
plan is a splendid one, and would transform Persia. But it would 
cost about 650 million dollars. And where would the money come 
from—except, of course, from oil royalties ? 


India in the Commonwealth 


On Monday Mr. Nehru, speaking in Ottawa, declared in emphatic 
terms that India would remain a member of the Commonwealth 
when, as will soon happen, she becomes a Republic. Four days 
earlier, at Flushing Meadow, India had been elected to succeed 
Canada on the Security Council, thus taking over the seat always 
occupied, under the working agreement for the representation of 
broad regional groups, to the Commonwealth. India’s continued 
membership of the Commonwealth, which it was not safe to forecast 
last April, after the historic meeting of the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers at which the inclusion of a Republic was declared possible, 
has thus been proclaimed at the Assembly of the United Nations and 
before both Houses of the Canadian Parliament. What is more, 
Mr. Nehru said that India’s past co-operation would not cease or 
alter with her change of status. These are developments of the most 
heartening kind. Events are coming to confirm the first impression, 
that last April’s decision was a great act of statesmanship. 


The Church in Czechoslovakia 


The Government of Czechoslovakia may take what comfort i## 
can from the fact that it has now appointed Mr. Alexei Cepicka 
to be the head of the new State Department controlling Church 
affairs. The pretensions of any such organisation are completely 
hollow. That has been made plain in advance by the repeated 
protests of the clergy. Nor is the announcement by the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy that priests may take an oath of loyalty to the 
Communist régime, and in future receive their salaries from 
that régime, inconsistent with the attitude previously taken 
up by the Church. As has been pointed out in this journal before, 
defiance of the civil authorities is no part of the Christian stand, 
unless the claims of those authorities are extended into the purely 
religious sphere, and the Czech priests are required by their bishops 
to add to their oath of allegiance to the State the words “ Provided 
that this is not in conflict with the laws of God and the Church 
and with the natural rights of man.” No Christian can claim more. 
No civilised State could grant less. That is not to say that the new 
Czech Ministry for Church Affairs will now rest contented, or 
that Communist attempts to interfere with Christian life will cease. 
But the Roman Catholics in Czechoslovakia have nothing with which 
to reproach themselves for the stand they have taken. It was 
just as inevitable that the priests should seek some way of working 
with the State as it was that trial and condemnation of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary should in the end be accepted, for somehow 
Christianity has to be carried forward in Eastern Europe even in 
the face of persecution. 


Slot-Machine Contraceptives 


While it is satisfactory that the Home Secretary should have acted 
so promptly in the matter of the sale of contraceptives from slot- 
machines, it may be questioned whether to frame a mode] bye-law 
and send it down to the local authorities with the recommendation 
that they should adopt it quickly is the best way of dealing with the 
matter. Local authorities are often dilatory. and prompt action is 
what is required in this case. The attitude of the House of Commons 
when the matter came up last week made it clear that a one-clause 
Bill with much the same content as the bye-law would go through 
with virtually no opposition. There are advantages in putting the 
authority of Parliament behind a prohibition of this kind ; it is not 
a good case for local option, which is what the bye-law method 
entails. The fear that a debate on such a Bil] would spread far 
beyond the limits of the measure does not seem substantial. 
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The Comet Again 


It is probable that the men wno made and flew the De Havilland 
Comet are more interested in the data provided by the mass of 
recording instruments—equal in weight to twelve passengers— 
which the aircraft carried to Castel Benito and back on Tuesday, 
than in the crude fact that it completed the round trip in the time 
taken by ordinary liners for the outward journey only. That is 
typical of the whole undertaking. The Comet is so far in advance 
of other air liners that the fact that it breaks records is taken as a 
matter of course ; but it has only become a matter of course because 
its sponsors and makers have obviously kept their eyes on its ultimate 
usefulness rather than on its existing achievements. Nevertheless 
those achievements have already extended far beyond the interest 
of a single company. The crowds which gathered at London 
airport in the mid-afternoon of Tuesday to see the aircraft which 
had been to Africa and back since dawn were some sort of witness to 
the fact that interest in British technical achievement is real and 
genuine. These people, unlike the crowds that gathered to see the 
flying pioneers of the inter-war years, were more concerned with the 
aircraft than with the crew. The Comet has become a symbol of the 
sort of success in production which the country needs and is 
undoubtedly anxious to see as soon as possible. Its trials are not 
complete yet. But its success has already been sufficient to show 
that the design is on the right lines. Each step in its progress is of 
more practical importance to British recovery than a dozen 
Ministerial orations. 


Tottenham to Wisbech 


There are occasions when the urge to large-scale planning coincides 
with common sense, realism and enlightenment. Such coincidences 
are much rarer than the planners usually admit, but the Boroughs of 
Tottenham and Wisbech seem to have struck one of them. Wisbech 
has plenty of space and not enough people ; plenty of work, particu- 
larly at harvest times, but not enough part-time workers ready to 
take a hand at those times ; plenty of small industries dependent on 
agriculture, but not enough of the miscellaneous kind necessary to 
ensure stability. The facilities and needs of Tottenham are precisely 
complementary to these. It has more people tham houses—or even 
spaces on which to build houses—a great diversity of industry, and 
no doubt plenty of able-bodied women, ready to undertake seasonal 
labour. The Tottenham Borough Council would be willing both 
to build houses at Wisbech and to try to persuade industries to 
transfer. It is highly likely that it could find 5,000 people willing 
to move. The Wisbech Borough Council likes the idea. The plan 
seems to have made itself. But of course the decencies of the case 
must be observed. The Board of Trade and the Ministry of Health 
must be consulted. It may well be discovered later that other 
Government Departments have to be consulted too. It would hardly 
be seemly for the plan to go through before the central planners had 
had an opportunity to stop it. 


Post Office and Public 


A letter in The Times describing the postal services in an East 
Anglian town forty years ago draws very necessary attention to the 
deplorable deterioration in the Post Office’s services to the public, 
particularly since the last war. East Anglia was, of course, not 
peculiar in this respect. It may be that more was given then than 
was actually necessary. In particular, the non-resumption of 
the Sunday morning delivery in the provinces after the first war 
was generally appreved. But today the curtailment of the postal 
services—most of all the fact that there is no collection in London 
later than 6.30 except at one or two central offices—is a scandal. The 
public is paying more than twice what it used to for the conveyance 
of its letters, and getting them less than half as well conveyed ; mean- 
while a handsome surplus is paid by the Post Office to the Treasury 
every year. Obviously no private concern working under competitive 
conditions could behave like that. A monopoly can—and does. The 
abandonment of the late collection is apparently due largely to the 
dislike of the postal servants’ unions to the late duty involved. The 
Post Offce seems to put that before service to the public. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HEN the House re-assembled after the week-end it did 

so as the climax of weeks of increasing tension. The 

public relations officers of the Government, amateur and 
professional, had indicated that great and painful decisions would 
be announced. The news that the Prime Minister would broadcast 
the same evening heightened the expectation of a dramatic occasion. 
There were crowds outside. Both Princesses were in the Speaker’s 
Gallery. The Chamber was packed. Question time went through 
in a flurry of nervous excitement. 

* + - *: 

At 3.30 p.m. the Prime Minister rose. It was seen that the 
bundle of typescript he held was bulky. The deep silence of close 
attention fell on the House. Quickly it became obvious that he 
was dealing with small matters. Impatience began to show. And 
when he said that the reduction of house-building would be mainly 
achieved by reducing the number of licences permitting private 
individuals to build, there was a shout of “Shame” from the 
Opposition benches. And laughter followed his solemn announce4 
ment of trivial reductions such as the “ dropping of some refinements 
of control” by the Ministry of Food, and the abandonment of one 
of the two annual revisions of the Electoral Register. His peroration 
on the need for work and sacrifice, admirable though its theme an 
intention were, suffered from the fact that we have all heard it so 
many times before. And it was clear that nothing in the statemeng 
could have any positive effect on productivity. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill rose, and immediately we returned to reality. “Are 
these proposals adequate ?” he said was the question. He was 
followed by other questioners. The Prime Minister did nothing by 
his replies to improve the impression his statement had made. His 
confessed inability to give the effect of these proposals on the Budget 
surplus left Members dissatisfied, nor could many of them under- 
stand why he would not grant Mr. Eden’s request for a White Paper 
setting out what was to be done in detail. It is to be hoped that the 


effect abroad will not be as unhappy as the effect in the House. 
* * * * 


The Chamber then emptied, and Members went out to discuss 
the statement in the lobbies. Too little and too late was the 
comment of all except loyal Government supporters. These seemed 
relieved that nothing had been announced which would cause serious 
immediate inconvenience. Meanwhile in the Chamber a thin 
House discussed the Auxiliary and Reserve Forces Bill. This rather 
technical little measure was adorned by the speeches of Members with 
great experience of the Territorial Army. Lord Winterton recalled 
that he had been a member of a Territorial Association since 1908, 
and the most experienced soldier in the House, Sir George Jeffreys, 
gave some more advice. . 

* 7 7 * 

Question time on Tuesday was marked by a resolute attempt by 
Members of all parties to save the view of Wells from damage by 
quarrying. Mr. Silkin stood his ground. He wouldn’t revoke the 
permission he had given to quarry away the crest of Dulcote Hill. 
Nor would he go and see for himself. At the end of questions 
Mr. Walter Fletcher raised a substantial grievance. “Question 
hour” is in any event an hour less the time, five minutes, taken 
by prayers. On Tuesday some more of these precious minutes wera 
taken up by the Chairman of Ways and Means in moving some 
sensible alterations in the Standing Orders which govern Private 
Bill procedure. So, said Mr. Fletcher, couldn’t we have these minutes 
back ? Mr. Speaker said the matter was governed by Standing 
Orders. So there it has to be left. 

* 7 * * 

On Wednesday a subdued Chancellor-of the Exchequer opened 
the debate on the economic situation. He gave further details of 
the proposed cuts, and wound up with yet another appeal for united 
national effort. His grip on the House has very noticeably weakened 
during the year. Mr. Eden, who followed him, was in an unusually 
combative mood. He was extremely effective in dealing with 


interruptions, and was very warmly cheered when he sat down. 
J. A. B.C, 
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FUNKING THE FENCES 


EVER has this Government failed the country so utterly as 
it has this week. There is no excuse for its abdication, 


and there should be no condonation of it. Knowing what 
remedies the situation required, it has lacked completely the 
resolution to apply them—and that though the country was mani- 
festly ready for the sacrifices for which the speeches of Ministers 
themselves had prepared it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the President of the Board of Trade (“ This is 
Britain’s last chance ”) have all proclaimed that there could be no 
salvation except through drastic measures consequent on devalua- 
tion—and the result is what the Prime Minister announced on 
Monday and the Chancellor re-announced without material addi- 
tions on Wednesday. The comment “too little and too late” 
wakes disturbing memories, but it embodies the whole truth about 
the Government’s programme. In that the economies now pro- 
posed could and should have been effected long ago, instead of 
being precipitately improvised since the devaluation announcement 
on September 18th, the programme comes too late. In that, re- 
duced to the bare figure for the current financial year, the cuts 
are palpably and indefensibly inadequate, it is calamitously little. 
The Prime Minister stated on Monday that the action proposed 
would have a total disinflationary effect, “ when in full operation,” 
of £250 million a year. Even if that figure were adequate, which 
there is every reason to doubt, it, of course, has no bearing on the 
present situation at all. And it is the present situation that is so 
supremely dangerous. It is in the months immediately ahead that 
expenditure must be reduced, imports cut down and exports ex- 
panded. The Prime Minister spoke of capital expenditure. The 
figure for 1948 was £2,000 million ; for this year it will be £2,100 
million. Out of that there is to be a saving of £140 million, which 
will become fully effective in the second half of 1950, or just twelve 
months hence. 

And so all round. A great part of the so-called saving represents 
not reductions of existing expenditure but decisions to refrain from 
contemplated expenditure. And, as Mr. Eden pointed out on 
Wednesday, the Chancellor apparently assenting, the reductions are 
not on the estimates as originally presented, but on totals swollen 
by supplementary defence estimates which the Chancellor last 
Budget day said he would not permit (except when necessitated 
by some fundamental change of policy) but is, of course, permitting. 
He has twice given warning that there will be supplementary 
defence estimates ; on Wednesday he added the sinister notification 
of additions in respect of the National Health Service. It is in the 
light of these intimations that savings of £12} million this year 
and £30 million in a full year for defence, or the £10 million on 
chemists’ prescriptions out of a National Health Service total of 
£300 million, must be assessed. Here at once is what would seem 
(but for Mr. Bevan’s declaration that he would not have the 
National Health Service touched) the first and most inevitable 
field for economy. It is all very heroic for the Chancellor to 
declare that the Government would never consent to “ slashing 
social services.” To ride off on “slashing ” is to burke discussion. 
The question is whether, in view of the clamant need for economy 
at every point, the social services alone are to be sacrosanct—apart 
from the shilling on prescriptions, which, the Prime Minister is at 
pains to explain, is not really imposed as an economy at all, but 
primarily as a means of checking abuses. Neither does harping on 
such terms as “the welfare State” do anything but darken 
counsel. Everyone in every party believes in the welfare State. 
Every service which it is actuarily sound to provide should be 
provided. That was the basis of the Coalition Government’s pro- 
posals, as it was originally the basis of the National Health Service 
Act itself. But prodigal finance cannot be justified by appeals 


to the ideal of the welfare State. It is as necessary for a Govern- 
ment as for an individual to live within its means. There are times, 
and this is one of them, when a Government must refuse to spend 
money that it cannot afford. 

There are two fields where the possibility of substantial reduc- 
tions presents itself, and the Government has glanced at both of 
them and turned decisively away. Defence is not, in any major 
sense, one of the two. Room for administrative savings there may 
be ; the Government, indeed, hopes to secure £30 million by this 
means in a full year. And the general review which is being under- 
taken may well prove the Opposition right in their insistence that 
the taxpayer is getting poor value for the money spent on the 
forces. But defence is no longer a purely domestic question. This 
country has -undertaken large commitments, which the great 
majority of its citizens approve, as signatory of both the Brussels 
Treaty and the Atlantic Pact. What such obligations mean in detail 
for the signatories of those two instruments is being worked out by 
the authorities concerned, and till that is finished there can be no 
finality about our defence programme. But this caution should 
be sounded. Those who contend that “in an atomic age ” expen- 
diture on conventional armaments is waste must be reminded that 
if, after all, an agreement to prohibit atomic weapons should be 
concluded, or a war be fought without them even with no agree- 
ment, conventional armaments would decide the issue ; to regard 
them as already superseded would be the grossest folly. There 
remain, therefore, the Health Service, running at about £300 
million a year (against an estimated £230 million 18 months ago) 
and the food subsidies, running at about £465 million. It cannot be 
maintained that the Health Service should remain untouched in this 
moment of urgent need. The right course would have been for the 
Cabinet to insist on a cut of at least § per cent., which would 
have yielded £15 million, and leave it to the Minister to make 
his economies where they would be least felt. Much of them should 
obviously fall on spectacies and dentures. There is no case, and 
never was, for making these appliances completely free, except (as 
with chemists’ prescriptions) for pensioners and other persons 
Clearly incapable of paying anything. A payment of no more 
than §s. in each case would bring in a very substantial sum. 

The case for a reduction in food subsidies—the fish subsidy is, in 
fact, to go, with an apparent saving of £4 million or £5 million—is 
far stronger, for here substantial payments are being made to 
persons who on any showing do not need them. The reason, no 
doubt, is simplicity in administration, but that cannot stand as 
excuse for a completely inequitable arrangement. To abolish the 
subsidies out of hand is ad¥ocated by no one, but it would be rating 
the resourcefulness of civil servants singularly low to assume them 
incapable of devising a system whereby those families well able to 
pay a higher price for food should pay it, and the others be com- 
pensated, on such a scale as to leave their position virtually un- 
changed, through the grant of higher family allowances, pensions 
and other amenities. The social welfare State as well as the 
Communist State has accepted, within limits, the principle “ to each 
according to his need ” ; but that is a very different thing from sub- 
sidising everyone equally whether the need exists or not. The 
application of the principle needs, of course, to be worked out. It 
has been calculated that £3 could, without hardship, be saved from 
subsidies for every £1 added in compensation to family allowances, 
even if the latter were continued, as at present, on a flat rate irre- 
spective of need. If, instead of chipping here and paring there, the 
Government had turned to the fields where really substantial 
savings could be effected, the Prime Minister would have been 
furnished with a very different programme from the meagre set 
of scrapings he presented to the House of Commons on Monday. 














Witsas 
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Nor, of course, does this come near exhausting the possibilities. 
Mr. Eden gave the House some arresting figures on Wednesday. 
The food subsidies, he stated, amount to 3s. 2d. per head of the 
population per week. Expenditure on alcohol and tobacco comes 
to 11s. 6d. per head per week. People who can afford to squander 
the latter amount are being subsidised to the extent of the former. 
They have only to cut their luxuries by less than a third to pay 
for their necessities. Of course, the bulk of the expenditure on 
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drink and tobacco goes to the Government, but the reflection that 
the food subsidy is making the drink consumption possible is as 
disturbing socially as it is financially. It may even disturb the 
Government. But what ought to disturb the Government most is 
a realisation of the effect on effort of crying crisis and then pro- 
posing measures so anaemic as to convince the country that there 
can be no crisis after all. The psychological, not the financial, 
blunder is the capital offence. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


condemnation in the Press as greeted the Prime Minister’s 

statement last Monday. The Daily Herald did its dutiful 
best to defend what could not be defended, but apart from that, 
condemnation was unanimous. Criticism from the Telegraph. the 
Mail and the Express was to be expected, but the Government has 
always been well treated by The Times. The hard words uttered 
in that quarter must, therefore, have cut the deeper. The News 
Chronicle was as hostile as the Liberals in the House of Commons, 
but it was left for the Manchester Guardian, on the whole more 
friendly to the Cabinet than any other ron-Labour paper, to pour 
out column after scathing column of condemnation as damaging to 
Mr. Attiee and his colleagues as anything the Guardian has ever 
writtea. What are the causes and what the probable effects of the 
whole strange and sorry business ? One cause may be the belief, 
almost certainly wrong psychologically. that the stern measures the 
situation needs would tell against the party at the General Election. 
Another possibility is anxiety not to stir the trade unions into 
antagonism by any substantial rise in the cost of living ; another the 
exercise of a like discretion in the matter of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, 
whose Health Service has been left virtually untouched, and whose 
council houses escape completely, only th2 private builder whom 
the Minister so cordially dislikes being penalised. As for the effects, 
the chief must be to improve the Conservatives’ electoral prospects 
considerably. 


Res has had any Government met with such universal 


* * * * 


A case in the courts this week concerning tips was, unhappily, 
decided the wrong way—by which I mean the wrong way in equity, 
though no doubt it was the right way in law. The Catering Wages 
Commission and the Wages Boards established under it hoped, 
I believe, that in requiring hotel-proprietors and restaurant-keepers 
to pay a living wage to their employees they would get rid of, or at 
any rate seriously diminish, the nuisance of tips. Nothing of the 
kind, of course, has happened. The proprietors, compelled to increase 
their wage-bills, passed the increase on to their clients in one way 
or another, and the employees get both the increased wage and as 
many tips, or nearly as many, as ever. In the case heard by a Bow 
Street magistrate on Monday an employer’s claim that tips should 
be reckoned part of the minimum wage was rejected. Two cloak-room 
attendants were declared entitled to the full wage plus their tips—and 
anyone can calculate what attendants at a popular restaurant earn 
that way ; I imagine £2 10s. a day each would be a very moderate 
estimate. Anyhow, as a class, they must be distinctly burjoice. 
Inequitable as this is, it matters little beside the immense damage done 
to both the prosperity and the efficiency of hotels by the various 
restrictions imposed by the Catering Wages Act. To tell Americans 
of the attractions of Britain, and bring them over here to rail at 
hotel conditions created through no fault of the hotels themselves, is 
an achievement worthy of the mad hatter in his madder moments. 

* * * * 

Anxious, naturally, to do everything I can for the productivity 
drive, I offer a suggestion whose adoption would save several million 
man-hours (or woman-hours, for it most affects typists and secre- 
taries) a year. Why, when a letter is fully and properly addressed 
on the envelope, need it be fully addressed on the inside as well ? 
It may be argued that if the letter begins “ Dear Sir” it is necessary 
to indicate who the Dear Sir is, in case it gets mislaid and drifts 
round the office. Very well, I concede that. But why, when I am 
properly addressed on the enve!cpe J. Janus, Esq., 99 Gower Street, 


W.C.1, and the letter begins “ Dear Janus,” should all that appear 
on the letter as well? Foolish, surely. Waste of time and ink, 
certainly. A Society for the Suppression of Internal Addresses is 
badly needed. 

* * * * 

The public who descended like locusts on the London shops at 
the end of last week can hardly have known what they thought they 
were gaining. Probably escape from an increased purchase-tax or 
from clothes-rationing, though the President of the Board of Trade 
had already disposed of that rumour. However, descend they. did 
in astonishing numbers. At one very well-known establishment it 
was stated that never before in its history had such business been done, 
The fact gave little gratification, in view of difficulty of replenishing 
stock. As for the purchasers they got what they will presumably 
want sooner or later at a figure they can presumably afford. 

* * * * 

The death of Mr. George Bettany, Publishers’ Advertisement 

Manager of the Spectator, will be regretted equally by his colleagues 

‘on the Spectator, the publishers with whom he came into intimate 
touch and the wide circles whe enjoved the many novels he had 
written in the last twenty years. Son of Dr. G. T. Bettany, Professor 
of Botany at Cambridge, and stepson of Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
Mr. Bettany had a varied career, being trained for the Navy, then 
farming in Saskatchewan and gaining his commission in the 1914-18 
war after serving in the Roughriders. He had been a member of the 
Spectator staff since 1935. 

* * * * 


General Paget has not had long to wait for a new appointment. 
Governorship of the Royal Hospital at Chelsea will in itself give 
little scope for his qualities, but it should leave him leisure to continue 
in one form or the other the valuable educational work he was carrying 
out so successfully at Ashridge. His successor there must be chosen 
soon, for it is hoped that the new régime will be inaugurated in 
January. The Governors of Ashridge, I understand, are much 
impressed by the quality of some of the applicants for the post of 
Director. 

* * * . 


Useful phrases should be noted down as they come to hand ; 
e.g., “Most of us will agree with what the hon. member for 
Kirkcaldy has been saying, not only in respect of corporal punish- 
ment, in which I, with perhaps a beatable area almost equivalent to 
his, have shared.” Col. Gomme-Duncan in the House of Commons. 

A House of Commons prize in this field, incidentally, would 
undoubtedly go to Scotland, though not in the person of either of 
these hon. members. Fi 

* * o * 


Anyone, I suppose, is entitled to use any word for which the 

Concise Oxford Dictionary gives warrant. But I could wish the 

® Treasury, or one of its officials, wouldn’t assure a_ respectable 

citizen—actually, indeed, a Conservative M.P.—that it would observe 

the “ confidentiality ” of any documents submitted to it. But when 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer says in the House of Commons 
that he will not “ quantify ” what can be expected of his staff ? 

* * * * 


Mr. Zilliacus has compressed his well-known views on British 
foreign policy into 504 pages (of a Pengu'n Special). This is a very 
considerable achievement. JANUS. 
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Admirals, Generals and 
the People 


By ROBERT WAITHMAN 
Washington 

HE World’s Fair in New York was a remarkable show, and so 

was the recent Diamond Jubilee Convention in Chicago of 

the Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine ; 
but as a manifestation of the American way of life there probably 
never has been anything to equal the public exhibition, staged in a 
brightly-lighted committee room on Capitol Hill, Washington, during 
the last two weeks, by admirals and generals holding the highest 
posts in the United States armed forces. These eminent fighting 
men have accused and abused one another in terms which would 
not have gone unnoticed at the height of a hotly-fought political 
election. More than that ; in efforts to substantiate or refute charges 
of inefficiency, wrong-headedness or self-interest the admirals and 
the generals appear to have dispensed military information on a scale 
of unprecedented generosity. Never in the course of human 
endeavour can so many spies have received so much for so little 
effort. 

In one of the corridors in the immense Pentagon Building in 
Washington, the Army’s headquarters, at a point which leads to the 
section where the Joint Chiefs of Staff hold their meetings, there 
is posted a notice which says: “Restricted Area. Admission by 
Authorised Credentials Only.” To many a horrified observer, 
American and otherwise, of the last fortnight’s events the admirals 
and the generals seem to a considerable degree to have thrown this 
restricted area open for public inspection. They have discussed in 
long statements, which the newspapers have copiously published, 
many of the essentials of arguments the Joint Chiefs have been con- 
ducting in the Pentagon Building for many months past—arguments 
on the effectiveness of weapons and strategy that would be brought 
to bear by the United States armed forces on a potential enemy. 

In one way it has been terrifying. It has been loud and crude. 
The discipline that is expected of an army, a navy or an air force 
has been renounced by high officers by whom the example of disci- 
pline is supposed to be set. And suddenly and violently the rules 
of ordinary discretion, the preoccupation with security, the preserva- 
tion of top military secrets have been dropped. And yet—in another 
way it has been magnificent. Rarely, very rarely, can there have been 
a more conclusive demonstration of a nation’s inbred, religiously-held 
belief in the purest principles of- democracy. The admirals and 
generals strode into the committee-room and blasted away at one 
another and at the laws of national self-preservation because they 
knew, and the investigating committee knew, and the newspaper- 
reading public through the length and breadth of the United States 
knew, that this was an appeal to the supreme court of American 
public opinion. ; 

Before the judgement of that court the biggest of the brass hats 
knew that they would have to bow. It might be a bad thing that 
the Russians should be presented, as Mr. Symington, the Secretary 
of the Air Force, observed, with “ technical and operating details of 
our newest and latest equipment” and with “the military doctrines 
of how this country would have to be defended.” But it would have 
seemed far, far worse to the Americans to know that their democracy 
was in a condition where a final appeal to public opinion was no longer 
possible. In the last analysis, I think, most Americans would say 
that the United States is strong enough to give away a lot of military 
secrets ; and that might be rather bumptious of them. But they 
would feel at the same time that the very wells of their strength lie in 
their democracy—in their continuous certainty that the people will 
always be bigger than any of their admirals or generals or politicians. 
An instinct tells them that there is nothing so important to them 
as that these wells should be kept sweet and clean. 

This és a proposition that will have to be true even when, as in 
the present case, the issues on which the sovereign people are 
implicitly being asked to rule are matters for expert judgement based 
on knowledge that the people have never had an opportunity to 
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acquire. The fact in this instance is that men of knowledge and 
expert judgement have not been able to agree. The row has been 
mainly over the functions that could most profitably be exercised by 
the United States Navy in the event of a war in the atomic age with 
what would essentially be a land Power. There is an extensive 
background to this controversy. Only the most sketchy outline of 
it can here be given. 

It became clear very soon after the last war that the United States, 
thrust into the réle of world leader and with the knowledge that 
Communism under Russian control would spread over a large part 
of the globe unless held in check, could not this time allow its 
military forces to disintegrate. But the cost of maintaining separate 
army, navy and air-force establishments large enough to exert an 
effective influence on the world scene was more than even the rich 
United States was ready to contemplate in peace-time. The way to 
save money, it was decided, would be to cut out the costly duplica- 
tions that had been largely unavoidable in war-time by unifying the 
fighting services under Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in turn would be 
under the direction of a single Secretary of Defence, appointed by 
and answerable to the President. The rich experience of General 
Eisenhower had shown what gains could be chalked up when there 
was real collaboration between services and between allies. Eisen- 
hower advised President Truman, and he approached Congress, and 
it passed a Unification Act. And Mr. James Forrestal, until then 
Secretary of the Navy, was made the first Secretary of Defence. 

The job killed him. In the spring of this year, a few weeks after 
he had resigned in favour of Mr. Louis Johnson, James Forrestal, 
intelligent, sensitive and conscientious, jumped to his death from a 
window in the skyscraper Naval Hospital at Bethesda, near Washing- 
ton. His mind had been unhinged by responsibilities and worries and 


_ frustrations of which the American people, up to then, had little real 


idea. From that time onwards a trickle of facts on what Forrestal 
was up against has begun to emerge. The trickle has become a 
torrent in the last two weeks. There was a war plan; there had to 
be. An important part of it was the concept of strategic bombing 
and the means by which the atom bomb would be delivered. In 
the Joint Chiefs of Staffs the Army, headed by patient, mild- 
mannered General Omar Bradley, and the Air Force, headed by 
young, alert General Vandenberg, married themselves to the newly- 
developed B-36, a giant six-engined bomber made by Consolidated 
Vultee. The B-36 (wing-span 230 feet) is nearly twice the size of 
the B-29 Superfortress (wing-span 141 feet) produced in 1944. A 
range of 10,000 miles and a ceiling of 40,000 feet are officially claimed 
for it. 

Orders for certain other planes were cancelled at some expense, 
and the B-36, an expensive enough job on its own account, was cast 
for the star réle. But not with the approval of the Navy, headed-by 
quiet but dogged Admiral Denfeld, Chief of Naval Operations, the 
third member of the Joint Chiefs. The Navy was not ready to 
accept the thesis that, since war if it came would be fought against 
a land Power, the naval assignment should be diminished so that its 
principal tasks would be to keep the sea lanes open against hostile 
submarines and aircraft. The Navy had other ideas. Its carriers, it 
said, could be brought up to the very shores of a hostile country, as 
it had proved in the Pacific. Moreover it was preparing to build 
a huge new carrier (costing, with aircraft, $189,000,000) whose planes 
would be long-range bombers capable themselves of strategic opera- 
tions. —The bombers would not return to the carrier after a mission ; 
they would fly to land bases. 

The Air Force set its teeth. It opposed with all the vigour it 
could summon this (as it saw it) attempt to invade its province. It 
assailed the plans for the new carrier, and sought to prove that it 
would be a sitting duck. Two top-level, top-secret conferences 
which Forrestal arranged last year at Key West, Florida, and New- 
port, Rhode Island, failed to resolve this issue. As the mass of 
documentation on both sides increased, as attitudes solidified and 
tempers frayed, the very hopes of unification of the services seemed 
to be slipping away. At last, worn out and on the edge of his mental 
breakdown, Forrestal could stand up to the strain no longer. Then 
Louis Johnson took over, and with more resolution than tact swiftly 
announced cancellation of the Navy’s new carrier. 
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‘The resentment of the Navy, its conviction that it was being sold 
down the river by men who did not understand naval warfare, the 
decision by some of its officers that they must now stand and fight 
for the Navy’s future and (let it be conceded) in what they believed 
to be the interests of the nation’s security—all this burst like a roman 
candle into documents which leaked to the newspapers and were 
published by them, and which brought about the recent public testi- 
mony before the House Armed Services Committee. The admirals 
hung together. Honourable war-time names—King, Nimitz, Halsey 
and others—were allied with newer post-war names, the active officers 
headed by Admiral Denfeld. But to make their case some of the 
naval chiefs felt themselves under the necessity of arguing that the 
atom bomb was overrated, that, even if it weren’t, the Air Force’s 
B-36 couldn’t deliver it without unacceptable losses, and that even 
if it were delivered the bomb would raise moral questions that would 
lie too heavily on the American conscience. The Russians must have 
enjoyed the admirals’ evidence. 

To refute these arguments the Air Force and Army generals had 
to explain how effective the atom bomb is, to speak of “minimum 
harm to the non-participating civilian population,” and to describe 
in some detail the performance of the B-36. The Russians must 
have enjoyed the generals’ evidence too. You may call it terrifying ; 
or, if you believe that the close preservation of military secrets is 
less important than the open preservation of the democratic idea, you 
may call it magnificent. If you take the latter view could you argue 
further that some of the men in the Kremlin, while glad to have 
military information they lacked, might have been appalled to see 
how far the Americans will go to maintain government by the people ? 

General Eisenhower, meanwhile, says that, now that the admirals 
and the generals have had it out before the people, he believes unifica- 
tion can be made to work. One side will be strengthened and one 
will be weakened by the verdict of public opinion. It is a bit early 
to be sure, but a good many Americans seem to think that by and 
large the generals will come out on top. 


The Propaganda of Fear 


By JAMES F. BRAILSFORD, M.D. 


“The thing that numbs the heart is this, 
That men cannot devise 

Some scheme of life to banish fear 

That lurks in most men’s eyes.” 

T was recorded recently that “ sleeping pills kill 1,000 persons 
yearly in the United States of America. A nation-wide sampling 
by the Associated Press shows a steady, post-war rise in these 

deaths. More serious than the deaths, it indicates mental deteriora- 
tion as a widespread penalty for misuse.” 

My impression after six months’ extensive tour throughout the 
United States is that the most potent cause for this activity is the 
propaganda of fear which is being pounded into the people by the 
reports of extravagant enthusiasts in the newspapers, in leaflets and 
brochures, on the radio and cinema, and now on television. Much 
of this propaganda is being put out by the promoters of campaigns 
—or as they call them drives—against cancer, tuberculosis, polio- 
myelitis, heart disease, multiple sclerosis and other diseases. Though 
I believe that these drives were started by men and women who 
sincerely wished to help, in some cases at considerable personal 
sacrifice, to overcome these diseases, and though many of the workers 
contribute all they can give and try their utmost to collect money, in 
their enthusiasm they permit this urge for the cause to overbalance 
their sense of proportion. Hardly a week passes without another cam- 
paign being launched. The enthusiasts for the last drive use every 
means of scaring the people which has appeared to be successful in 
former drives, and any additional appeal to sentiment, pity, charity 
or fear which they can devise, no matter how extravagant it may be. 
An element of truth is usually included, but strained beyond all 
reason. 

Microphones blast streets so loudly that ordinary conversation is 
impossible, and shout propaganda which might be thought to harrow 
the feelings of those already distressed by the sufferings and loss 
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of their loved ones. Two or more vans have relays of workers 
to replace those who become exhausted in the process. Many 
public vehicles have spectacular posters with extravagant statements 
and searching questions to attract and disquiet the minds of the 
occupants, so that it is impossible for any person to go through 
the day without being reminded of the horrors and death-dealing 
properties of cancer, tuberculosis, heart disease, &c. The hoardings 
are filled with posters; the public vehicles are decorated with 
spectacular notices ; the radio screeches its mews ; every paper and 
journal has its announcements that radium, X-rays and surgery cure 
cancer. 

In one leaflet we read: “Wrong information about cancer is 
DANGEROUS,” yet on the same page we read: “In many cases 
this disease can be cured if treated in time.” Another pamphlet 
goes further and states: “In its early stages, while symptoms are 
minor, cancer is usually curable. Delay is the partner of 
death in cancer.” Then follows the advice, “ Have regular physical 
examination by a recognised physician to act as a ‘ check-up” at 
least once a year. Form this habit and stick to it.’ Then follows 
the appeal: “ Guard those you love. Give to conquer cancer. ... 
Make it a habit to go to our doctors periodically for health examina- 
tions even though we are apparently well. Cancer Prevention and 
Detection Centres have been established in various parts of the 
City. They are equipped to give thorough physical examinations at 
moderate cost to persons apparently well and without symptoms.” 

In the Evening Sun, Baltimore, April 5th, 1949, we read that 
three new cancer detection centres will be opened to make a total 
of twenty-three in the state. “ The detection centres are intended 
for rhose persons who have no symptoms or suspicion of cancer— 
the need for the new centres is shown by the heavy demand on 
the twenty centres now in operation. There are so many 
people seeking examination that many of the centres are booked 
solidly for six months ahead.” (A person assured at a check-up that 
there is no sign of cancer may be dead from it or incurable within 
six months.) “Representations of thirty-two women’s groups, 
including some 500 women, are taking part in the campaign. The 
women’s division is separated into a special gifts unit and a house-to- 
house canvassing unit. Officials of the campaign said they are 
seeking persons to serve as ‘Captains for Cancer’ to solicit the 
people living in their own blocks.” 

What better way of producing cancer phobia could be devised ? 
Most doctors are not in favour of these regular “check-ups” of 
healthy people. They realise that the mental anxiety and strain 
which often precedes them is not completely removed by the “all- 
clear” report, for with it the need for the subsequent examination 
has been impressed upon the patient and this engenders further 
suspicion. The suggestion that cancer is symptomless and without 
signs is unfortunate also, because in many cases the doctor is almost 
entirely dependent upon the signs and symptoms to make his diag- 
nosis. Even when such are present he may find it very difficult or 
even impossible, to determine the nature of the disease; even 
whether it is benign or malignant. A “ check-up” is not a reliable 
insurance against cancer, heart disease, tuberculosis or anything else. 
In the case of cancer the patient may be assured that all is well, 
though he may know himself that this is not so and prove it by 
dying from the disease. The location of the initial focus may not 
be revealed even at the post-mortem examination. 

The signs and symptoms of cancer do not need for their detection 
daily inspection of the body by the patient, for these lesions force 
themselves on the attention of the patient with increasing severity 
soon enough. Consequently, I regard the suggestion which has been 
made that women should carry out periodic inspections of their 
bodies for lumps, &c.—a sort of morning exercise—as very undesir- 
able and likely to produce a cancer phobia. Fear is created and 
propagated by teaching that people can have cancer and yet be happy 
and well and have no symptoms or signs. Few would fear cancer 
if it were symptomless. But no progressive disease is without 
symptoms; the patients hide them from others and even try to 
hide them from themselves. 

Doctors are no more active in coming forward with their symptoms 
than laymen. They have experienced symptoms which suggest 
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cancer, and they hope and pray that these will disappear. In the 
majority of cases they do; but when the real thing comes, by the 
time they are compelled to report, the early stages nave passed. 
This will continue as long as we have no more relizble means of 
treatment than we have. Once a certain cure has been found there 
will be no need for extravagant propaganda ; all will seek the treat- 
ment at the earliest sign. Until we have this cure, let us therefore 
adopt reasonable medical measures in a quiet manner—that least 
likely to disturb the public. For its members are not foolish ; they 
have experienced, from watching the sufferings of their friends and 
relatives, the horrors of the disease. 


From Many a Mangled Truth 


From many a mangled truth a war is won, 
And who am I to oppose 
War and the lie and the pose 
Asserting a lie is good if a war be won ? 


From many a mangled truth a war is won, 
And many a truth has died 
That has lived undenied, 
For always there must be loss that a war be won. 


From many a mangled truth a war is won, 
And when no thought is pure 
Who of us can be sure 
Of lie and truth and war when the war is won ? 


CLIFFORD DyMENT. 


Spain in Morocco 
By ROM LANDAU 


NE of my objects in going to Tetuan, the capital of the 

Spanish zone of Morocco, was to have a talk with Prince 

Moulay Hassan, the heir to the Moroccan throne, who was 
paying a short visit to the Khalifa, his father’s representative in 
Spanish Morocco. Having decided on my journey only at the very 
last moment, I had no means of letting the prince know of my wish 
for an audience. A telegram would undoubtedly have been stopped 
or delayed by the Spanish authorities. For they are extremely 
sensitive about contacts between foreigners and Moors, especially 
one so well known for his nationalist sympathies as the young prince. 
But in Tangier, Allal el Fassi, the nationalist leader, had given me 
a letter to one of his friends at Tetuan, who was also a friend of the 
prince. And as soon as I arrived there I despatched his letter. My 
host Consul-General of X, agreed that one of his servants would 
carry the letter into the native town. But when the servant returned 
from his errand, he still carried the letter. For as soon as the man 
to whom it was addressed heard that the messenger came from one 
of the foreign consulates, he refused to let him in, or even to accept 
the letter ; not because of any xenophobia on his part, but because 
he was afraid that the Spanish might find out that he had been 
in touch with a Briton. This alone would secure him indefinite 
imprisonment. 

My first experience was typical of conditions in the Spanish zone. 
Though in French Morocco contacts between natives and foreigners 
are viewed with no undue sympathy, I had never had any difficulties 
there in meeting Moors. But then conditions in the two zones 
hardly bear comparing. The Moorish nationalists accuse the French 
of deliberately going slow in preparing the natives for self-govern- 
ment; but they admit that the French have done a great deal to 
improve conditions in their zone. Moreover, the French admini- 
stration is on the whole efficient, and Gestapo methods are unknown, 
The Spanish zone is first and foremost a Police State. The country 
bristles with police informers, and any careless word may land a 
Moor in prison. The prisons are full of “ political criminals ” who 
are never brought to trial and are never again heard of. 

Nevertheless, the picture that the capital offers is not painted 
entirely in unredeemed black. Thanks to the Spanish, Tetuan, a 
delightful and picturesque town, has become something of a musical- 
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comedy capital, and there is a constant display of magnificent 
uniforms, gold braid, white-gloved sentries, superb horses, military 
parades and Spanish fiestas. So, not surprisingly, even the sinister 
subject of imprisonment has its musical-comedy element. During 
the Khalifa’s much-advertised wedding last spring an amnesty for 
250 political prisoners was announced, and indeed that number 
of men were released from prison. Yet not a single political prisoner 
was set free. For all that happened was that on a certain day 250 
odd labourers throughout Tetuan were arrested, thrown for forty- 
eight hours into prisons, and then freed without a word of explana- 
tion. Among them happened to be the jobbing gardemer of my 
host, the Consul of X. 

Though there is a native Khalifa, an amiable bon viveur with a 
pro-German record during the last war, the true ruler of the country 
is the Spanish High Commissioner, General Varela. Unlike the 
Résident Général in the French zone, the highly efficient General 
Juin, Varela has never been accused of efficiency or of taking an 
undue interest in the welfare of the natives. He has all the proverbial 
pride of the Spanish, and suffers from an almost morbid concern 
for the exalted status of his office. He refuses to receive any of 
the foreign consuls accredited at Tetuan, the British representative 
being the only one who has succeeded in forcing a regular entrée 
to him. Whenever there is an official reception or parade, the general 
keeps his guests waiting for anything between two and three hours, 
evidently considering that unpunctuality is the virtue of rulers. When 
in 1946-47 a disastrous drought resulted in the starvation of some 
22,000 natives, and the Moors from country districts invaded Tetuan 
in search of food, the British Consul and several of his colleagues 
opened free kitchens to feed them. General Varela and his wife 
treated the national calamity as though it were non-existent, and not 
only did nothing to bring succour to the hungry, but forbade them 
under threat of imprisonment to attend any of the consular feeding- 
places. Sefiora Varela is one of the richest women in Spain. 

The entire Spanish régime in Morocco is concerned primarily with 
its own prestige and not with the welfare of the people for whom it 
is responsible. At one time the Spaniards claimed that they felt 
great respect for native culture, and tried to flatter the Moors by 
referring to them as brothers. Anxious not to offend Muslim sus- 
ceptibilities, they would not allow religious processions beyond the 
precincts of churches. Today they do not even try to hide their 
contempt for the Moors, and religious processions parade through 
the streets of Islamic towns, and sports events in which Muslims 
participate begin with a Catholic religious service. Except in propa- 
ganda, the Moors are treated as what they really are in Spanish eyes, 
fighting material. They provide the Spanish army with its best 
troops, and the Spanish zone, which has one million inhabitants, has 
also an army of 100,000 men. But next to nothing is done to improve 
native standards of health, wealth or education, and mortality i> far 
higher than in the French zone. It is hardly surprising that, during 
King Abdullah’s recent visit to Spain, his hosts dissuaded him from 
paying a visit to Spanish Morocco. Instead, they brought General 
Varela and the puppet-Khalifa to Madrid, to present him with 
glowing accounts of Moorish well-being in the Spanish zone. 

The Spaniards emphasise proudly that theirs is the only 
“colouted”” region in Africa where there exists compulsory educa- 
tion. They do not mention that the infinitesimal number of 
native schools does not absorb even a fraction of Moorish children. 
Thus most of the native boys spend all their time in the streets, 
and turn at an early age into a demoralised and illiterate proletariat. 
Their only chance of betterment is enlistment in the Spanish army 
or service as informers to the police. When grown up they can, of 
course, become unskilled labourers, but in a country that lives con- 
stantly on the verge of bankruptcy, there are not enough jobs for 
them, and the daily wage of 7 pesetas (1s. 3d.) for unskilled labour 
does not allow even for the minimum of food. Simply to keep body 
and soul together many natives turn informers. Yet the informer 
type as such is rare among the Moors, especially among the Berbers, 
who are by nature not subservient but proud, honest and of remark- 
ably high moral standards. 

Before I left the Spanish zone I realised why the authorities were 
sO anxious to prevent contact between natives and foreigners. As 
soon as a Moor realises that he can trust you he will speak of his 
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intense hatred for the Spanish. There are many Moors in the French 
zone who dislike the French. But, unless they are fanatics, they 
admit that the French have done an enormous lot for them, and 
they speak of them with respect. In the Spanish zone the attitude 
of the natives towards their “ protectors” is one of hatred mingled 
with contempt. 

The Spaniards realise this, and are afraid of the Moors. They 
can never forget that Abd el Krim, with his army of amateurs, 
defeated them over and over again, and that it needed the creim of 
the French army to.save them from complete annihilation. Whereas, 
in the French zone, many Frenchmen live in secluded country 
districts, few Spaniards dare to live in isolated places away from 
the protecting arm of their army and police. Even in towns they 
always prefer overcrowded apartment houses in the centre to indi- 
vidual houses on the more pleasant outskirts. When the British 
Consul-General recently moved into a new house on one of the 
delightful hills outside Tetuan, the Spanish could hardly understand 
such a move. Yet no foreigner, except a Spaniard, has to fear 
anything from the Moors, who, in fact are pathetically grateful for 
any sign of sympathy or understanding on the part of Europeans. 

For a lover of Morocco the Spanish zone provides a sad experience. 
The French in their zone have promised self-government. The 
future of the Moors under the Spanish shows no such silver lining ; 
and there seems no escape from a régime whose only efficient service 
is the secret police. 


Birth of a University 
By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE foundation of a new university college is not in these days 

a thing of itself to arouse wonder. Universities must to a 

certain extent follow the simple laws of supply and demand, 
and the middle years of the twentieth century are obviously destined 
to rank in history with those of the sixteenth and late nineteenth 
centuries as a period of intense university activity. The fact that 
the latest recruit of university standing is located in North Stafford- 
shire is also not remarkable, for here is an area of heavy population, 
self-conscious and self-confident, which has so far lacked the badge of 
regional emancipation which comes from the possession: of a local 
university. 

North Staffordshire is making up for its delay in starting by doing 
things in its own way. Until now the accepted pattern for an infant 
university has been for private generosity and local good will to unite 
in forming, usually on a fairly small scale, a college for adult studies. 
In due course this college may receive recognition in the form of 
money from the University Grants Committee and a grant from the 
Treasury. Finally, after a probationary period of indefinite length, 
the status of a full university is reached. Today there are in England 
four such colleges still in the probationary stage—Exeter, Hull, 
Leicester and Southampton. 

Most modern universities can look back to a founder, an individual 
—merchant, statesman, philanthropist or what not—whose portrait, 
at full length and in academic robes, succeeds in preserving his 
memory more vividly than are preserved in the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge the memories of the no less worthy monarchs and 
archbishops whose generosity insured these earlier foundations. But 
although the inspiration behind the University College of North 
Staffordshire is in part due to a number of men who, in the course of 
the past fifty years, have been connected with adult education in 
the district, if it.is mainly municipal. The final impetus which con- 
verted the idea into a fact came from the City Council of Stoke-on- 
Trent, the Borough Council of Burton-on-Trent, and the County 
Council of Staffordshire. These three bodies are the real founders 
of the college, and to find a parallel example of the corporate genesis 
of a university you must go back to the foundation of the “ Town’s 
College ” by the Town Council of Edinburgh in 1583. 

But from the point of view of the staff and students the main 
peculiarity of the University College of North Staffordshire will be 
not so much the circumstances of its origin as the fact that its 
examinations will be, within certain limits, its own concern from 
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the outset. For all other university colleges apprenticeship has meant 
that candidates for degrees take the external examination of the 
University of London. North Staffordshire has secured the right 
to organise its own examinations for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
This concession may arouse a certain amount of envy in other societies 
less fortunately provided for; whatever advantages by way of a 
uniform standard there may be in the London connection, they are 
not obvious to professors ard tutors who are obliged to teach more 
or less blind to a syllabus and an examination over which they have 
no control. 

Not that North Staffordshire has emancipated itself from all 
control. It has sought, and obtained, the sponsorship of three 
universities—Oxford, Birmingham and Manchester—the first linked 
by long association in adult education, the two latter by geography. 
These have each appointed representatives to an Academic Council, 
which will be responsible for the maintenance of academic standards 
equal to those at other universities ; its approval will be required 
for senior appointments to the teaching staff, the appointment of 
external examiners, the curricula of studies, and so on. The relation- 
ship between the young College and the older universities will be 
close and personal, and for North Staffordshire probation ought to 
mean something more than simply a negative period of waiting. 


The Principal-designate of the College, Lord Lindsay of Birker, 
has given as a reason for the “sponsorship” plan “the desire to 
have a greater freedom of experiment in regard to syllabus than is 
possible otherwise.” The uses to which this freedom can be put 
are already apparent. It is proposed that the normal course for a 
B.A. degree will last four years instead of three, and that the first 
year shall be a general course—a studium generale—obligatory to 
all, and including such subjects as modern institutions, English, 
foreign languages and experimental science. After the first year there 
will be three years’ further study for which students will select 
particular subjects or groups of subjects. Naturally, since the area 
is a highly industrial one, and since any lively university reflects 
the colour of its surroundings, it is hoped to link up the university’s 
work with the technical and scientific work of the locality, but the 
worst vices of specialisation should be avoided, and North Stafford- 
shire should prove a useful recruiting ground for teachers at 
secondary modern schools, who are at present far from easy to 
come by. 

The College is to be residential. From 150 to 200 students of 
both sexes are expected when the first term begins in the autumn of 
1950, and thereafter about 200 more should be added each year 
until 1953 when the expected maximum capacity of 800 will be 
reached. For the pioneers residence is not going to involve any 
corrupting luxury ; although they will not be. expected to live in 
tents, neither will they enjoy the comparable luxury of a set of rooms 
in Peckwater. In other words they will be living in converted army 
huts which, though their conversion into groups of bed-sitting-rooms 
can, it is hoped, be done with skill, are not intended to be more 
than a temporary substitute for regular halls of residence. 


The huts have the merit of being in situ. The College has 
acquired Keele Hall, about five miles from Stoke-on-Trent and two 
and a half miles from Newcastle-under-Lyme, as the site of its 
activities—a choice which is in every way fortunate. The Hall itself, 
for a long time the home of the Sneyd family, was rebuilt in 1860 
after the design of an Italian architect with a good many heraldic 
flourishes which did not, however, impair its basic solidity. During 
the war it suffered under occupation by friendly troops, and today 
it has the messy look of all abandoned military camps. Coils of 
rusting dannert wire litter the garden, whitewashed notices record 
the sites of swill-tubs and orderly rooms ; incomprehensible instruc- 
tions in Polish and easily comprehensible instructions in English 
decorate the walls. But the Hall is large enough to provide almost 
all the necessary lecture-rooms and common-rooms, and the huts are 
numerous enough to house the students. If the money is forth- 
coming (and the University Grants Committee has agreed that it 
shall be—unless of course there is a major change in Government 
policy towards the universities), there will, in the course of the next 
ten or twenty years, have to be a building programme costing many 
million pounds. The arrangement is that the Grants Committee 
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should bear the cost of capital expenditure, in consideration of the 
fact that the three public authorities concerned with the college are 
contributing about 25 per cent. of the running costs; in other 
universities and university colleges the local authorities’ share does 
not amount to more than about 14 per cent. So far the college has 
no endowments, and none has been sought, but it is hoped that 
eventually these may be forthcoming here, as elsewhere, to provide 
special amenities, scholarships, lectures and so forth. 


THE 


Although Keele Hall is so close to the centres of population it is 
effectively isolated from them. From the Hall, insulated by 150 acres 
of its own grounds, there is hardly a house to be seen. It may be 
that detaching a university from the life of the towns from which 
it draws its support is contrary to English tradition, but for tutors 
and students alike this self-contained existence is almost certainly to 
be preferred. The situation of a university, as much as its curriculum 
and ambitions, is what decides its:character. In all these respects the 
University College of North Staffordshire seems to have made an 
auspicious start. 


Which Way to Liberty? 


By D. R. GILLIE 
Paris 

“ HE working basis of every (French) Government must 

notoriously be the same coalition of centre and right 

parties” wrote the Spectator last week. What blistering 
words for French Socialist ears! The whole long-drawn-out crisis 
might be explained as an attempt of the Socialists to disprove this 
jmplied opinion of them. Is the French Socialist Party young or 
old, bourgeois or proletarian, exclusively white-collared or horny- 
handed ? It is the effort to prove that the French Socialist Party 
is still young, proletarian and as horny-handed as it is white- 
collared that has held up the formation of a French Government 
for three weeks. If liberty is to be preserved one must wish that 
the Socialist Party is all it claims to be, for only such a party can 
hope to recover from the Communists the support of the majority 
of workers in the mines and the heavy industries, to free the trade 
unions from the control of Moscow and to restore French politics 
to health. This reflection, however, does not help to solve the 
immediate problem, which is how to maintain in France coalitions 
based on a range of opinion roughly corresponding to that between 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Sir Waldron Smithers. 

The difficulty is particularly acute today because there is a new 
flame of hope in the parties which form this ill-assorted coalition 
that has to be restored as often as it breaks down. On Sunday, 
October 16th, municipal elections were held in four municipalities, 
Rouen, Pantin, Sceaux and Saint-Chamas. In all cases the last 
elections had been held two years ago. At Rouen the Gaullists 
retained seven seats out of fourteen, the Communists nine out of 
eleven, while the Socialists increased from three to four and middle- 
of-the-road Republican groups from nine to seventeen. At Pantin, 
an industrial suburb of Paris, the Communists dropped from fourteen 
to thirteen, the Gaullists from twelve to ten, the Socialists rose 
from two to three, three Left Independents held their seats, while 
the M.R.P. (Progressive Catholics) won two seats. At Sceaux (a 
more middle-class suburb of Paris) the Socialists, led by a left- 
winger, M. Edouard Depreux, increased their seats from six to 
ten, the Communists held three, the M.R.P. likewise, while the 
Gaullists fell from eleven to seven. At Saint-Chamas, near 
Marseilles, where it must be admitted there are only about 2,000 
voters, the Socialists captured by a turnover of about 300 votes 
all the seats from the Communists, who had captured them all 
in 1947. 

Of these election results, those of Rouen and Pantin may be 
taken as tributes to the Queuille Government as a whole for having 
reinforced stability and restored hope in the normal functioning of 
the Republic. Those of Saint-Chamas and Sceaux, however, support 
the thesis of the Socialist Left-wing that the party has a future, if 
it is bold, proletarian, revolutionary, anti-clerical. It is true that 
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tarian rather than having the condition thrust upon them. 
does not alter the subjective effect on the Socialist Party. 

Apart from these elections there are many symptoms of trouble 
in and around the Communist Party. It is from loneliness that 
this party constantly suffers. It is the biggest of the French parties, 
but a minority party none the less which can only take in hand 
the country’s destiny in a coalition. So few people trust the Com- 
munist Party, however, that it is practically impossible for it to 
enter a coalition, though, with such helpful disguises as National 
Fronts, Trade Union Confederations and World Alliances of Com- 
batants for Peace, it is always trying to look as if it was itself a 
coalition. This means that those few non-Communists who asso- 
ciate with the Communist Party on the ground that it is the only 
convincing working-class party in France are particularly important 
to it. It has been very evident of late that this small but important 
group of “ fellow-travellers” have been abandoning the conducted 
tours offered to them. M. Jean Casson has been to Belgrade and 
come back impressed. M. Louis Martin-Chauffier and M. Emmanuel 
Mounier signed the telegram of protest against the sentence of 
death passed on Rajk. These are not isolated cases. Even from 
within the Communist Party faint echoes of self-questionings have 
been heard. Subscriptions are not coming in; membership has 
fallen. In spite of trumpeted summonses there was no rush to 
strike in protest against M. Moch’s candida‘ure for the premiership. 

While these signs of Communist weakness have become notice- 
able, the bankruptcy of all attempts to build a new Left-wing party 
between the Socialists and the Communists has become practically 
self-admitted. If working-class voters are to be offered an alter- 
native to the Communist Party, it must be the Socialist Party or 
the Left-wing of the M.R.P. For all those workmen who are anti- 
clerical (that is the majority of them) the Socialist Party is the 
only possible alternative, though years of contempt for it as a 
bourgeois institution have to be overcome. 

In these circumstances it is comprehensible that a Socialist 
Minister of Labour, M. Daniel Mayer, should have been prepared 
to cause a Cabinet crisis in order to appear as the champion of those 
in the lowest salary grades ; comprehensible also that the Socialists 
should only wish to enter a new cabinet if constituted so as to 
acknowledge that M. Daniel Mayer and the Socialist Party were 
right ; comprehensible, finally, that many Socialists should wish 
not to enter the Government at all, but have their hands and mouths 
free to win back at least half a million votes from the Communists. 

But there is a rub. For whether the present French parliament 
survive its five-year term, that is unti] autumn, 1951, or whether 
it can be persuaded to abbreviate its existence by a new statute, 
a government will have to rule France in the meantime, and it 
will be extremely difficult to form one without the Socialists. Should 
the Socialists refuse to bear their share of the burden the M.R.P., 
who also wish to capture working-class votes, may well adopt the 
same attitude. There would then be no alternative to a right-wing 
minority Government “ tolerated ” by the M.R.P. and the Socialists, 
The Fourth Republic would come perilously near to collapse. 

One of the failures of the French Socialists, perhaps not only of 
the French, is to have too little interested their followers in the 
healthy working of the constitution, whatever party is momentarily 
in power. The Socialists have never really reconciled the original 
revolutionary character of their doctrine with their parliamentary 
practice. It is perhaps for this that their contribution to the making 
of the present constitution was so feeble. It is indeed strange to 
remember today that they seriously proposed that the Prime Minister 
elected by the Assembly should also have been Head of the State 
and that the office of President of the Republic should be abolished. 
If this had been done France would have had no President as well 
as no Premier for the last three weeks. 

But more important than the constitutional havers of the French 
Socialists four years ago is their difficulty today in explaining to those 
industrial workers who are at last discovering that the Communists 
are a potential threat to liberty, that the maintenance of what in 
English parlance would be called “the King’s Government” is an 
essential interest of all citizens, an obligation of al] deputies ; that 
it is not possible to throw down or refuse responsibilities simply 
because it is more convenient from a propaganda point of view to 
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de in opposition for eighteen months before elections. Had the 
French Socialists failed less in this respect their decision today might 
be easier to take. Their difficulty, however, is only one example of 
the threat to liberty which arises when the general public loses 
interest in and understanding of the working of institutions without 
which liberty is a meaningless word. 


Border-line Cases 
By Cc. M. WOODHOUSE 


F you happened to live at the village of Kesh in Co. Fermanagh, 
as several hundred excellent people have the wisdom to do, the 
chances are that sooner or later you would want to visit the 

famous seaside resort of Bundoran in Co. Donegal. It is only about 
thirty miles away to the west. A natural way to get there would be 
by the Great Northern Railway of Ireland, because Kesh lies on 
the main line to Bundoran, whether from Dublin or Belfast. The 
whole of this short journey lies through the beautiful green hills and 
fields of the historic province of Ulster ; and there are three stops 
on the way, at stations which bear the characteristically lovely names 
of Ulster: first Pettigo, then Beileek, then Ballyshannon. 

You might think at first sight that there was nothing particularly 
remarkable about this journey. But that would be because you had 
not looked at the map; for whereas Kesh is in Co. Fermanagh, 
Pettigo is in Co. Donegal ; and then Belleek is back in Co. Fermanagh, 
and Ballyshannon in Co. Donegal again. Still you might think 
there was nothing remarkable about it; roads and railways often 
cross county boundaries to and fro, when geography or geology 
makes it convenient. But again you would have forgotten the 
important point ; Co. Donegal and Co. Fermanagh are in two 
foreign countries. When you start from Kesh, you are in Northern 
Ireland. At Pettigo, the first stop, you are across the border into 
Eire, or the Republic of Ireland or, more briefly, simply the South ; 
though as a matter of fact you are actually a little further north at 
Pettigo than when you started from Kesh. They are only six miles 
apart ; but the next stage of the journey, which takes you back across 
the border to Belleek, is rather longer—some fifteen miles, along 
the enchanting north shores of Lough Erne. It does not look: like 
foreign country, whichever side you started from. It could not, 
for it is all Ulster. But there is still the border to cross again in the 
four miles from Belleek to Ballyshannon ; and then the novelty of 
foreign travel wears off, because the last five miles to Bundoran lie 
close to the sea-shore, which the border-line could not reach without 
heartlessly cutting Eire in two. 

This leisurely oscillation to and fro across the border, interrupted 
at the proper moments by all the proper formalities of the harmless, 
necessary Customs, would always be interesting at any time. It was 
doubly so two years ago, when Great Britain (and therefore Northern 
Ireland) had Double British Summer Time, as a consequence of the 
great fuel crisis, and Eire, having no such crisis, was content with 
Single Summer Time. All through that particularly lovely summer 
the clocks in the North were an hour ahead of the clocks in the 
South. So if you had set out from Kesh to Bundoran in that summer, 
you would have arrived at the first stop, Pettigo, some fifty minutes 
by the clock before you started; and you wouid have arrived at 
your final destination by the time-table at more or less the same 
time as you left Kesh. 

For some travellers this might have been fun ; for others it would 
have been infuriating. But for the Great Northern Railway of 
Ireland it must always have made life hard, and it is no wonder that 
by now the railway company is in severe economic difficulties. For 
it is the only major railway left in these islands that has not yet 
been taken over by the State. It was excluded from the State railway 
system of Eire because most of its track-length lay in the North. 
It could not be included in British nationalisation if only because 
its head office was in Eire. It remains one of the pleasantest in 
Europe to travel on; but it is impossible not to sympathise with 
problems of making it work. 

This is not an argument that has anything to do with the political 
fact of partition. It only bears on the economic consequences of 
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the particular line on which partition was laid down. Article 12 of 
the Treaty of December 6th, 1921, which recognised the independence 
of the southern twenty-six counties of Ireland, provided that a com- 
mission of three members should examine the boundary between the 
North and the South (which at that moment simply followed de facto 
the county boundaries), and should “determine in accordance with 
the wishes of the inhabitants, so far as may be compatible with 
economic and geographic conditions, the boundaries between 
Northern Ireland and the rest of Ireland.” For reasons too unhappy 
to be recalled, that commission never started its work until more 
than three years later ; it never made a report ; and no changes were 
made in the boundaries from that day to this. But whether this 
accorded with the economic and geographic conditions, or with the 
wishes of the inhabitants, is more than an Englishman dare speculate. 
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Yet the men who drafted that phrase about compatibility with 
economic conditions would have a right to be surprised at some of 
the consequences entailed by partition today. Some of the geographic 
conditions which still prevail might surprise them even more ; even 
to the point of wondering whether or not “accordance with the 
wishes of the inhabitants ” has proved the final test. Where Co. 
Monaghan in Eire joins Co. Fermanagh, to take another instance, 
they would find today a tiny enclave of Republican territory, just 
about four square miles, almost entirely surrounded by the North. 
It is attached to the main body of Eire by an isthmus of land a few 
hundred yards wide at most, without any artificial barrier or demarca- 
tion to distinguish it. If you happened to live at Clones, which is 
the frontier-town on the Southern side, you would wish from time 
to time to visit Cavan, the neighbouring county-town, if only because 
it lies on the best route to Dublin. The distance is less than twenty 
miles by road ; the road is reasonably straight and the scenery most 
beautiful ; and on the way you would cross the border four times 
in ten miles. 


Probably you would not notice the border even once. There is 
almost nothing but four unpretentious signposts and a few Customs- 
huts to draw attention to it, and the huts are unoccupied most of 
the day. You might. happen upon a herd of cattle crossing the 
isthmus of Republican territory from a farmer’s fields on one side to 
the same farmer’s fields on the other side ; they might be accom- 
panied by a couple of good-humoured policemen to make sure that 
they did not lose the way. You would probably not notice, unless 
you were specially looking out for it, the handsome gate-lodge on 
the right-hand side (which is in Northern Ireland) at the entrance 
to a historic and still inhabited castle (which is in Eire). Why should 
you notice all this, unless you happened to be an inquisitive English- 
man ? 

Being an inquisitive Englishman, however, you might easily think 
there was some sort of moral in the whole story. But if you thought 
that, almost certainly you would be wrong. 


“The Spectator,” October 27, 1849 


THe Parliamentary Paper No. 614- forcibly calls for reflection on the 
good and evil likely to ensue from the rapid increase of the capital of 
the empire. . . . It may be thought that London cannot grow too big ; 
that it may continue spreading round eternally, like the famed banyan 
tree of the East, every expansion of whose widening circuit yields grateful 
shade and shelter ; or that, as the empire itself has acquired greatness by 
adding colony to colony and dependency to dependency, so may its 
capital progress, eating up hamlet after hamlet, vill after vill, and parish 
after parish unstintedly. But this would be a delusive forecast of the 
destiny of the modern Babylon. Like al] great consolidations of power, 
the British capital contains within itself the germs of disintegration. 


That the living streams which daily flood into the City have become too 
numerous and swollen for it to receive is a fact patent to all observers. . . . 
Neither the population nor trade of London is likely to diminish, but 
largely to augment for years, probably ages to come. The world is only just 
entering with unanimity of impulse on the first stages of peaceful develop- 
ment. From the natural growth of the inland trade of the country, from 
the increase of foreign trade by the progress of.industry and capital . . . 
vast accessions must accrue to the crowd and traffic of the capital, for which 
accommodation must be provided. Neither subways below the streets nor 
atmospheric ways above them would be adequate to meet the contingency. 
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Portrait of Lita 


By STEWART SANDERSON (University of Edinburgh) 


“ H! there is an organ playing in the street—a waltz too. 

I must leave off to listen. They are playing a waltz which 

I have heard ten thousand times at the balls in London. 
Music is a strange thing.” So wrote Lord Byron, flung down his 
pen, and limped to the window of his study in Ravenna, ears straining 
after the melody from the barrel-organ in the street outside, memory 
straining after the colour of a dress, the shape of a face, the perfume 
from a wrap, a thousand details once clearly observed, then com- 
pletely forgotten until the thousand-and-first detail, the waltz he 
had once half-heard through the hum of conversation, through 
snatches of laughter and the clink of glasses, brought the past vividly 
to his mind as he stood at the window of the Palazzo Guiccioli ten 
years later. 

The times change, and we change with them. One could not, 
indeed one would not wish to, go back, but there are moments when 
nostalgia assails us, when a half-remembered scent, a certain pattern 
of sunlight and shadow, a chance phrase overheard in the street, 
send our thoughts coursing over the past, over a scene now remote and 
dreamkike, once immediate and alive. This is not the nostalgia of 
Ulysses, driven by tempests past his island home, nor is it the 
nostalgia of the mystic for the City of God, nor is it yet Baudelaire’s 
nostalgie de la boue ; one would not go back. Rather it is Eliot’s 
nostalgia for la figlia che piange ; it is a nostalgia that sometimes steals 
upon us in the troubled midnight and the noon’s repose, compelling 
us for a moment to wonder, idly, almost dispassionately, how things 
would have been, and compelling us especially to remember how 
things were in that distant past which now can scarcely move us, 
and to which we would not return. 

Thus it was when I heard a cheap little tune on the radio as I 
sat smoking after dinner by my Scottish hearth. A cheap little tune 
I have called it, and so it is ; but it was sung in Greek by a cabaret- 
star I have heard not once but many times, and always when I was 
with Lita ; and the sound of it took me back to those far-off days in 
Athens. It seemed almost to have been written for her, for it tells 
of two green eyes framed by jet-black lashes, and Lita’s eves were 
the colour of a green olive, bright in the strong Greek sunshine, soft 
and moon-washed in the night. Her skin was very white, her hair 
very dark and wavy, and her eyes and mouth were set significantly in 
this oval frame of black and white, the eyes rather widely placed, the 
nose high-bridged and narrow, the mouth not large but generously- 
curving as if perpetually trembling into a smile. So I have seen her 
sit on many evenings, head thrown slightly back, one hand toying with 
a wineglass, while we heard the orchestra of the Miami play this 
sentimental tune. 

It was at the Miami that I met her, on my second evening in 
Athens. Lunch that day had been a hurried affair in the King 
George Hotel, composed mostly of Martini cocktails to celebrate a 
home appointment for one of the Embassy staff. “If you want 
some homework while your ship refits,” he said, scribbling on a 
thousand-drachma note, “try this. She’s a typist in U.N.R.R.A.— 
good-looker but rather quiet. I’ve only just discovered her. Meant 
to take her out tonight myself—-there,” and he thrust the note into 
my hand, a crumpled brown note patched with stamp-paper and 
bearing in a shaky scrawl “ Lita, Odos Parmenides 17, phone 37211.” 
The note is lying on my desk at this moment, the pencilled words 
slightly faded, just as the sunburn has faded on the hand into which 
it was thrust four years ago. This is the hand that picked up the 
telephone that evening, the hand that drew back a chair as she came 
to my table, the hand that first slid round her waist. It is also the 
hand that quietly lifted the latch of her door as she lay asleep the 
morning I sailed from the Piraeus ; it is the hand that tore up an 
unopened letter from her two years later; it is the hand that now 
holds my pen. 

Lita, phone 37211. A good-looker, but rather quiet. Certainly 
she did not say very much on that first evening, nor on many subse- 
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quent evenings as we sat under the oleanders at the Miami, sipping 
our wine, dancing a little, watching the floor-show which started at 
midnight. Sometimes we would sit for half an hour without saying 
a word, content to be with each other at our table under the trees, 
asking for no more than the <ertainty of that timeless moment in 
which mind and body were at ease in the warm summer night ; 
sometimes we would exchange idle comments on the people around 
us or on the cabaret turns; sometimes, when my attention was 
wandering, she would call it back by leaning forward to brush my 
ear with her lips as she murmured my name. I can almost feel 
that gentle touch now, soft as the touch of a falling petal from the 
oleander trees. Sometimes we would chuckle spontaneously, for 
no reason at all. 

In Greece perhaps the women are the only true stoics ; they have 
had to be. I was not the first man in Lita’s life, nor I suppose the 
last. She accepted me as inevitably as she accepted the good warmth 
of the sun and the clean smell of the sea; as inevitably, too, as 
she accepted life’s dirty tricks. She did not like to talk about the 
past, not I think from any bitterness, but because she was indifferent 
to it. One evening, however, she told how her fiancé had been 
killed when the Germans broke through at Argyrokastron, how 
her father had been condemned to ¢eath for sheltering a British major, 
how the German commander had offered to rescind the sentence 
if she became his mistress, hpw she had consented only to have 
her father and mother shot by a firing-squad next day. Lita was 
then nineteen. , 

She had of necessity learnt to accept without question, to be 
glad of the good moments and not to be aware of the bad. It 
was my fortune to be accepted as one of the good things. When 
I knew that my ship was almost ready to sail, 1 knew that she would 
take the news with that same quiet acceptance. It was not allowed 
to spoil nor to affect in any way our last few days together. She 
must, to some extent, have persuaded me into that same unquestioning 
fatalism, for it was not until my ship had passed the breakwater that 
I realised I should never again visit the apartment on the Odos 
Parmenides. Then, suddenly, I understood. For six perfect weeks 
I had lived as man is meant to live, uncritical of circumstance, 
unaware of things external, of present, past or future, yearning not 
for the infinite, but having absolute knowledge of the four square 
walls that bound one’s life. This was the old Greek way ; it is still 
the way of the peasants in remote villages that have seen no change ; 
it is a way which few of us have the fortune to stumble upon in this 
twentieth century. There were exceptions, but only exceptions of 
course. ... 

It is a way I shall not know again. Four years have passed, years 
spent poring over books, analysing emotions, dissecting the moods 
of poets and the theories of philosophers, anatomising my own 
experience with the scalpel of theirs. One is bound to become self- 
conscious ; that is what universities are for. There are many ways, 
and many potential selves ; but one has learnt the necessity to select 
one certain way and one certain self. When the walls collapse to 
expose new vistas, one must rebuild one’s house. The site is different, 
the rooms more numerous ; it stands four-square to the world, yet 
through the brittle windows one can see hills and valleys which might 
some day become one’s own property. The apartment on the Odos 
Parmenides was too small. One could not go back. 

The dead are dead ; that Greek lesson remains. Two years ago 
there came a letter from the grave ; how could I open it? And now 
a song from the past ; yet how can I fail to hear? Nonetheless I 
would not go back. This history is for a quiet hour. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


EING occupied at the moment with a long biographical labour 
which will take me two years at least to complete, I have 
been obliged to renounce my former habit of giving incidental 

lectures on literary or political subjects. In my most honest moments 
I am obliged to confess that I am relieved at possessing a respectable 
excuse for not having, during the next six months, to nurse a con- 
stituency. Of all babies, a constituency is the most querulous and 
exacting to nurse. It entails all the ardours of long journeys and 
small meetings, all the humiliation of open-air speaking, without the 
sense of combat or the excitement of an electoral contest. Yet I am 
sorry that I feel no longer justified in lecturing on literary themes. 
It is convenient, agreeable and perhaps useful to go abroad from 
time to time and to talk to foreign audiences about the influence of 
French or German literature in England or upon the strange cycle 
being drawn, as aeroplanes weave patterns in the sky, by our own 
writers, whirling from romanticism to classicism and now back again 
to what may prove to be a neo-romantic curve. I have discovered 
also that the urge to go abroad, which has always been for me a 
recurrent lust, can more readily be satisfied if one lectures when 
one gets there, than by any solicitations for a currency quota. When 
I go abroad, I like to spend more money than I can afford and to 
imagine, at least, that I can buy Limoges enamel or dine at the 
Vert Galant if I wish to. I much dislike the feeling that a glass of 
Strega after luncheon means that I shall have to carry my luggage 
to the station. Yet I must absent myself from this felicity awhile 
(shall I be accused by some testy correspondent of omitting my 
inverted commas ?) and I must strictly ration any lectures that I 
may wish to give in this country. Yet there is one temptation which 
I find it hard to resist. I can reluctantly refrain from going to 
Oxford and Cambridge to talk to undergraduate clubs. But when 
asked to lecture to the W.E.A., or other working-class audiences, on 
a literary subject, I find that the spirit is weak at refusal. 
7 * . * 

This sounds noble, but I do not think it is. Anybody who has 
lectured frequently to the W.E.A., is aware that they provide the 
most rewarding audiences of any institution. It is amusing to go 
down or up to the universities and to see those bright young people, 
generation after generation, pondering, while one talks, upon the 
epigrams that they will make when one has finished. Any excuse 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge is for me a source of elation. But 
to lecture to working-class audiences on literary subjects is a tempta- 
tion which, within reasonable limits, I find it difficult to resist. Such 
expeditions are often inconvenient in terms of transport, and one 
sometimes finds oneself landed in ungainly places at ungainly hours. 
The attendance is seldom very numerous. However careful one may 
be to state things simply, one is at the same time aware that such 
audiences much resent being talked down to. These two disadvan- 
tages combine to form an advantage. On the one hand, the bother 
of the thing gives one self-satisfaction, which is not dishoncurable, 
but which arises from practical inconvenience endured for a decent 
purpose. On the other hand, the intellectual difficulty of explaining 
things in such a way as not to give the impression that one is either 
over-simplifying or showing off provides an excellent mental disci- 
pline and clears the mind. One is well aware that only one in 
twenty of one’s audience will derive more than a blurred impression 
of what one wishes to say. But supposing that one did succeed 
in lighting the lamp of interest in three people, how well worth the 
journey to Camberwell, or Reading, or Stepney ! 

* * 7 * 

I have been considering this week a lecture which I have agreed 
to deliver to a working-class audience upon “Tennyson as a Lyric 
Poet.” This has led me to contrast the views which I expressed 
upon Tennyson in a book first published in 1923 with those which 
I have acquired in later age. More specifically, I have been forced 
to confront the assumptions in which I then indulged with the 
important material which has recently been given us in Sir Charles 
Tennyson’s remarkable biography of his grandfather. Do the facts 


which Sir Charles has now divulged tempt me to reconsider my 
previous opinions ? Or has the experience which I[ have gained in 
literary as in other matters in the last twenty-six years led me to 
wish that my early book had been written in a different manner and 
drawn attention to a different scale of proportions ? Certainly, were 
I to write that book today, I should adopt a more austere and 
reverential style. The older one becomes, the more does one tend 
to think that the value of any book is dependent rather upon its 
architectural than upon its decorative qualities ; that form is more 
important than colour ; and that composition and construction give 
to any book a solidity which no number of purple or ironical passages 
can ever lend. Certainly, were I to write that book today, I should 
adopt a duller, more austere, method of writing ; brilliance would be 
the last of all the effects which I should seek to convey. Not verse 
now, if I may venture to quote from the poet Browning, only 
prose. But would I, with further human experience, and after 
studying Sir Charles Tennyson’s so important work, have changed 
my original opinions ? Not for one moment. 
* * * * 

There are a few incidental points on which Sir Charles’s outspoken 
work has corrected my former ignorance. I got completely wrong 
about Tennyson’s relations with Edward Fitzgerald, even as I zot 
wrong about his supposed resentment at his sister’s marriage. Yet 
my main thesis that Tennyson was a brooding and unhappy mystic 
is not altered by Sir Charles’s excellent efforts to present him in 
later years as a slightly abnormal squire. I had guessed at the outset, 
having only Hallam Tennyson’s official and deferential biography to 
work on, that the Laureate’s boyhood had left him with a strain 
of nervous diffidence. I had supposed that the startling impact made 
upon him by the kindness of Arthur Hallam was due to this welcome 
of an exile to a promised land. But until I read Sir Charles’s revela- 
tions, I had little conception, either of the extent of his humiliation 
at Somersby, or of the miraculous liberation which Hallam brought. 
Sir Charles has now told us that Tennyson’s father was not merely 
nervous and irritable, as we had supposed, but that he was addicted 
to drink and a scandal to the parish. He has told us that the con- 
gested tension of the Rectory was streaked with yellow bars of terror ; 
one of his brothers was mentally diseased and Frederick and Charles 
were both unbalanced. Coming as he did from this atmosphere of 
shame and apprehension, ungainly as he was in speech and dress 
and manner, the compelling affection shown him by Arthur Hallam 
must have been an experience of sudden radiance. Hallam, the 
adored of Gladstone, the pride of Eton, the “ phoenix of a century,” 
singled out this huge, swarthy Lincolnshire lad for special friend- 
ship. These contrasts were implicit in the official biography; in 
Sir Charles’s book they have been explained in fiercely contrasting 
blacks and whites. The force of Tennyson’s genius, the strength 
of his character, the sources of his essential inspiration are now at 
last divulged. ‘ es . " 


Thus fortified <nd informed I shall enjoy expounding the lyrical 
genius of this great poet to a working-class audience. I shall be 
able to draw attention to the extreme sanity of a poet who, after 
such terrible experiences as his own boyhcod and the loss of Hallam, 
could become so beautifully urbane. I use those words in a 
Horatian, and not in a satirical, sense. I am thinking of the lines to 
Lord Dufferin or to F. D. Maurice, the lines to Fitzgerald, the lines 
to Virgil and Catullus. And I shall try to show them that the 
eternal significance of Tennyson is a mystical significance, that his 
finest inspiration is truly lyrical. These revelations of his grandson 
have enhanced and not diminished our respect for the poet, our 
understanding of the facts by which he was formed. We see him, 
as we never saw him so clearly before, 

“all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And someone pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a large low moon.” 
Et le reste est littérature. 
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Portrait of Lita 


By STEWART SANDERSON (University of Edinburgh) 


“ H! there is an organ playing in the street—a waltz too. 

I must leave off to listen. They are playing a waltz which 

I have heard ten thousand times at the balls in London. 
Music is a strange thing.” So wrote Lord Byron, flung down his 
pen, and limped to the window of his study in Ravenna, ears straining 
after the melody from the barrel-organ in the street outside, memory 
straining after the colour of a dress, the shape of a face, the perfume 
from a wrap, a thousand details once clearly observed, then com- 
pletely forgotten until the thousand-and-first detail, the waltz he 
had once half-heard through the hum of conversation, through 
snatches of laughter and the clink of glasses, brought the past vividly 
to his mind as he stood at the window of the Palazzo Guiccioli ten 
years later. 

The times change, and we change with them. One could not, 
indeed one would not wish to, go back, but there are moments when 
nostalgia assails us, when a half-remembered scent, a certain pattern 
of sunlight and shadow, a chance phrase overheard in the street, 
send our thoughts coursing over the past, over a scene now remote and 
dreamkike, once immediate and alive. This is not the nostalgia of 
Ulysses, driven by tempests past his island home, nor is it the 
nostalgia of the mystic for the City of God, nor is it yet Baudelaire’s 
nostalgie de la boue ; one would not go back. Rather it is Eliot’s 
nostalgia for la figlia che piange ; it is a nostalgia that sometimes steals 
upon us in the troubled midnight and the noon’s repose, compelling 
us for a moment to wonder, idly, almost dispassionately, how things 
would have been, and compelling us especially to remember how 
things were in that distant past which now can scarcely move us, 
and to which we would not return. 

Thus it was when I heard a cheap little tune on the radio as I 
sat smoking after dinner by my Scottish hearth. A cheap little tune 
I have called it, and so it is ; but it was sung in Greek by a cabaret- 
star I have heard not once but many times, and always when I was 
with Lita ; and the sound of it took me back to those far-off days in 
Athens. It seemed almost to have been written for her, for it tells 
of two green eyes framed by jet-black lashes, and Lita’s eyes were 
the colour of a green olive, bright in the strong Greek sunshine, soft 
and moon-washed in the night. Her skin was very white, her hair 
very dark and wavy, and her eyes and mouth were set significantly in 
this oval frame of black and white, the eyes rather widely placed, the 
nose high-bridged and narrow, the mouth not large but generously- 
curving as if perpetually trembling into a smile. So I have seen her 
sit On many evenings, head thrown slightly back, one hand toying with 
a wineglass, while we heard the orchestra of the Miami play this 
sentimental tune. 

It was at the Miami that I met her, on my second evening in 
Athens. Lunch that day had been a hurried affair in the King 
George Hotel, composed mostly of Martini cocktails to celebrate a 
home appointment for one of the Embassy staff. “If you want 
some homework while your ship refits,” he said, scribbling on a 
thousand-drachma note, “try this. She’s a typist in U.N.R.R.A.— 
good-looker but rather quiet. I’ve only just discovered her. Meant 
to take her out tonight myself—there,” and he thrust the note into 
my hand, a crumpled brown note patched with stamp-paper and 
bearing in a shaky scrawl] “ Lita, Odos Parmenides 17, phone 37211.” 
The note is lying on my desk at this moment, the pencilled words 
slightly faded, just as the sunburn has faded on the hand into which 
it was thrust four years ago. This is the hand that picked up the 
telephone that evening, the hand that drew back a chair as she came 
to my table, the hand that first slid round her waist. It is also the 
hand that quietly lifted the latch of her door as she lay asleep the 
morning I sailed from the Piraeus; it is the hand that tore up an 
unopened letter from her two years later ; it is the hand that now 
holds my pen. 

Lita, phone 37211. A good-looker, but rather quict. Certainly 
she did not say very much on that first evening, nor on many subse- 
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quent evenings as we sat under the oleanders at the Miami, sipping 
our wine, dancing a little, watching the floor-show which started at 
midnight. Sometimes we would sit for half an hour without saying 
a word, content to be with each other at our table under the trees, 
asking for no more than the <ertainty of that timeless moment in 
which mind and body were at ease in the warm summer night ; 
sometimes we would exchange idle comments on the people around 
us or on the cabaret turns; sometimes, when my attention was 
wandering, she would call it back by leaning forward to brush my 
ear with her lips as she murmured my name. I can almost feel 
that gentle touch now, soft as the touch of a falling petal from the 
oleander trees. Sometimes we would chuckle spontaneously, for 
no reason at all. 

In Greece perhaps the women are the only true stoics ; they have 
had to be. I was not the first man in Lita’s life, nor I suppose the 
last. She accepted me as inevitably as she accepted the good warmth 
of the sun and the clean smell of the sea; as inevitably, too, as 
she accepted life’s dirty tricks. She did not like to talk about the 
past, not I think from any bitterness, but because she was indifferent 
to it. One evening, however, she told how her fiancé had been 
killed when the Germans broke through at Argyrokastron, how 
her father had been condemned to ¢eath for sheltering a British major, 
how the German commander had offered to rescind the sentence 
if she became his mistress, hpw she had consented only to have 
her father and mother shot by a firing-squad next day. Lita was 
then nineteen. 

She had of necessity learnt to accept without question, to be 
glad of the good moments and not to be aware of the bad. It 
was my fortune to be accepted as one of the good things. When 
I knew that my ship was almost ready to sail, I knew that she would 
take the news with that same quiet acceptance. It was not allowed 
to spoil nor to affect in any way our last few days together. She 
must, to some extent, have persuaded me into that same unquestioning 
fatalism, for it was not until my ship had passed the breakwater that 
I realised I should never again visit the apartment on the Odos 
Parmenides. Then, suddenly, I understood. For six perfect weeks 
I had lived as man is meant to live, uncritical of circumstance, 
unaware of things external, of present, past or future, yearning not 
for the infinite, but having absolute knowledge of the four square 
walls that bound one’s life. This was the old Greek way ; it is still 
the way of the peasants in remote villages that have seen no change ; 
it is a way which few of us have the fortune to stumble upon in this 
twentieth century. There were exceptions, but only exceptions of 
course. ... 

It is a way I shall not know again. Four years have passed, years 
spent poring over books, analysing emotions, dissecting the moods 
of poets and the theories of philosophers, anatomising my own 
experience with the scalpel of theirs. One is bound to become self- 
conscious ; that is what universities are for. There are many ways, 
and many potential selves ; but one has learnt the necessity to select 
one certain way and one certain self. When the walls collapse to 
expose new vistas, one must rebuild one’s house. The site is different, 
the rooms more numerous ; it stands four-square to the world, yet 
through the brittle windows one can see hills and valleys which might 
some day become one’s own property. The apartment on the Odos 
Parmenides was too small. One could not go back. 

The dead are dead ; that Greek lesson remains. Two years ago 
there came a letter from the grave ; how could I open it? And now 
a song from the past ; yet how can I fail to hear? Nonetheless I 
would not go back. This history is for a quiet hour. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


EING occupied at the moment with a long biographical labour 
which will take me two years at least to complete, I have 
been obliged to renounce my former habit of giving incidental 

lectures on literary or political subjects. In my most honest moments 
I am obliged to confess that I am relieved at possessing a respectable 
excuse for not having, during the next six months, to nurse a con- 
stituency. Of all babies, a constituency is the most querulous and 
exacting to nurse. It entails all the ardours of long journeys and 
small meetings, all the humiliation of open-air speaking, without the 
sense of combat or the excitement of an electoral contest. Yet I am 
sorry that I feel no longer justified in lecturing on literary themes. 
It is convenient, agreeable and perhaps useful to go abroad from 
time to time and to talk to foreign audiences about the influence of 
French or German literature in England or upon the strange cycle 
being drawn, as aeroplanes weave patterns in the sky, by our own 
writers, whirling from romanticism to classicism and now back again 
to what may prove to be a neo-romantic curve. I have discovered 
also that the urge to go abroad, which has always been for me a 
recurrent lust, can more readily be satisfied if one lectures when 
one gets there, than by any solicitations for a currency quota. When 
I go abroad, I like to spend more money than I can afford and to 
imagine, at least, that I can buy Limoges enamel or dine at the 
Vert Galant if I wish to. I much dislike the feeling that a glass of 
Strega after luncheon means that I shall have to carry my luggage 
to the station. Yet I must absent myself from this felicity awhile 
(shall I be accused by some testy correspondent of omitting my 
inverted commas ?) and I must strictly ration any lectures that I 
may wish to give in this country. Yet there is one temptation which 
I find it hard to resist. I can reluctantly refrain from going to 
Oxford and Cambridge to talk to undergraduate clubs. But when 
asked to lecture to the W.E.A., or other working-class audiences, on 
a literary subject, I find that the spirit is weak at refusal. 
+ . . * 

This sounds noble, but I do not think it is. Anybody who has 
lectured frequently to the W.E.A., is aware that they provide the 
most rewarding audiences of any institution. It is amusing to go 
down or up to the universities and to see those bright young people, 
generation after generation, pondering, while one talks, upon the 
epigrams that they will make when one has finished. Any excuse 
to go to Oxford or Cambridge is for me a source of elation. But 
to lecture to working-class audiences on literary subjects is a tempta- 
tion which, within reasonable limits, I find it difficult to resist. Such 
expeditions are often inconvenient in terms of transport, and one 
sometimes finds oneself landed in ungainly places at ungainly hours. 
The attendance is seldom very numerous. However careful one may 
be to state things simply, one is at the same time aware that such 
audiences much resent being talked down to. These two disadvan- 
tages combine to form an advantage. On the one hand, the bother 
of the thing gives one self-satisfaction, which is not dishoncourable, 
but which arises from practical inconvenience endured for a decent 
purpose. On the other hand, the intellectual difficulty of explaining 
things in such a way as not to give the impression that one is either 
over-simplifying or showing off provides an excellent mental disci- 
pline and clears the mind. One is well aware that only one in 
twenty of one’s audience will derive more than a blurred impression 
of what one wishes to say. But supposing that one did succeed 
in lighting the lamp of interest in three people, how well worth the 
journey to Camberwell, or Reading, or Stepney ! 

* + * * 

I have been considering this week a lecture which I have agreed 
to deliver to a working-class audience upon “Tennyson as a Lyric 
Poet.” This has led me to contrast the views which I expressed 
upon Tennyson in a book first published in 1923 with those which 
I have acquired in later age. More specifically, I have been forced 
to confront the assumptions in which I then indulged with the 
important material which has recently been given us in Sir Charles 
Tennyson’s remarkable biography of his grandfather. Do the facts 


which Sir Charles has now divulged tempt me to reconsider my 
previous opinions ? Or has the experience which [ have gained in 
literary as in other matters in the last twenty-six years led me to 
wish that my early book had been written in a different manner and 
drawn attention to a different scale of proportions ? Certainly, were 
I to write that book today, I should adopt a more austere and 
reverential style. The older one becomes, the more does one tend 
to think that the value of any book is dependent rather upon its 
architectural than upon its decorative qualities ; that form is more 
important than colour ; and that composition and construction give 
to any book a solidity which no number of purple or ironical passages 
can ever lend. Certainly, were I to write that book today, I should 
adopt a duller, more austere, method of writing ; brilliance would be 
the last of all the effects which I should seek to convey. Not verse 
now, if I may venture to quote from the poet Browning, only 
prose. But would I, with further human experience, and after 
studying Sir Charles Tennyson’s so important work, have changed 
my original opinions ? Not for one moment. 
. * + * 

There are a few incidental points on which Sir Charles’s outspoken 
work has corrected my former ignorance. I got completely wrong 
about Tennyson’s relations with Edward Fitzgerald, even as I got 
wrong about his supposed resentment at his sister’s marriage. Yet 
my main thesis that Tennyson was a brooding and unhappy mystic 
is not altered by Sir Charles’s excellent efforts to present him in 
later years as a slightly abnormal squire. I had guessed at the outset, 
having only Hallam Tennyson’s official and deferential biography to 
work on, that the Laureate’s boyhood had left him with a strain 
of nervous diffidence. I had supposed that the startling impact made 
upon him by the kindness of Arthur Hallam was due to this welcome 
of an exile to a promised land. But until I read Sir Charles’s revela- 
tions, I had little conception, either of the extent of his humiliation 
at Somersby, or of the miraculous liberation which Hallam brought. 
Sir Charles has now told us that Tennyson’s father was not merely 
nervous and irritable, as we had supposed, but that he was addicted 
to drink and a scandal to the parish. He has told us that the con- 
gested tension of the Rectory was streaked with yellow bars of terror ; 
one of his brothers was mentally diseased and Frederick and Charles 
were both unbalanced. Coming as he did from this atmosphere of 
shame and apprehension, ungainly as he was in speech and dress 
and manner, the compelling affection shown him by Arthur Hallam 
must have been an experience of sudden radiance. Hallam, the 
adored of Gladstone, the pride of Eton, the “ phoenix of a century,” 
singled out this huge, swarthy Lincolnshire lad for special friend- 
ship. These contrasts were implicit in the official biography ; in 
Sir Charles’s book they have been explained in fiercely contrasting 
blacks and whites. The force of Tennyson’s genius, the strength 
of his character, the sources of his essential inspiration are now at 
last divulged. a - o A 


Thus fortified <nd informed I shall enjoy expounding the lyrical 
genius of this great poet to a working-class audience. I shall be 
able te draw attention to the extreme sanity of a poet who, after 
such terrible experiences as his own boyhcod and the loss of Hailam, 
could become so beautifully urbane. I use those words in a 
Horatian, and not in a satirical, sense. I am thinking of the lines to 
Lord Dufferin or to F. D. Maurice, the lines to Fitzgerald, the lines 
to Virgil and Catullus. And I shall try to show them that the 
eternal significance of Tennyson is a mystical significance, that his 
finest inspiration is truly lyrical. These revelations of his grandson 
have enhanced and not diminished our respect for the poet, our 
understanding of the facts by which he was formed. We see him, 
as we never saw him so clearly before, 

“all dark and red—a tract of sand, 
And someone pacing there alone, 
Who paced for ever in a glimmering land, 
Lit with a large low moon.” 
Et le reste est littérature. 
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“Love's Labour's Lost,’’ By William Shakespeare. “She Stoops 
ro Conquer.’’ By Oliver Goldsmith. {Presented by the Old Vic 
Company at the New Theatre.) 

4 RIGHT and left? Not quite. The first barrel brings off a difficult shot 

beautifully, the second by being over-fussy just misses a sitter. She 

Stoops to Conquer is that rare thing—a comedy that is old without 

being in the least obsolete. It is like an old clock or an old musical 

box ; you only have to wind it up and it is just as good as ever. And, 
like a clock or a musical box, it is a solid bit of craftsmanship and 
needs to be presented in a good, solid, almost frowsty way. Nothing, 
as I see it, is gained by transferring Tony Lumpkin’s carousals from 

“an alehouse room,” which is where Goldsmith intended them to 

take place, to the village street, where even so eccentric a sprig of 

the squirearchy would hardly have indulged in uninhibited roistering 

Mr. Michael Benthall’s production is very graceful and ingenious, 

but fantastication is not really what this play requires, and although 

the scenery (after Rowlandson) is charming I do not think that water 
colours are the right medium in which to portray the bucolic, 
nocturnal events of this play. 

But despite this element of over-refinement the revival is very 
agreeable entertainment. Mr. Michael Redgrave is a really excellent 
Young Marlow, with a sure sense of comedy and a disarming 
stammer. Mr. Miles Malleson modifies the bufferdom of Mr. Hard- 
castle with his own peculiar and delightful brand of the grotesque, 
Miss Diana Churchill has some effective moments as Kate Hardcastle, 
and Miss Yvonne Mitchell is a very pleasant Miss Neville. Mr. 
Nigel Stock gives Tony Lumpkin plenty of high spirits, but there 
ought to be touches of Caliban’s melancholy about this oafish Puck, 
and these elude him. 

Dr. Johnson (to whom She Stoops to Conquer was dedicated) 
observed that Love’s Labour’s Lost had “many sparks of genius ” 
but its style of “gingling declamation” he found “often entangled 
and obscure.” This. is putting it mildly. Love’s Labour’s Lost is 
not in the least like an old clock that only needs winding up; it is 
more like an elaborate game of which the rules have been lost and the 
value of the brightly coloured counters is uncertain. Fantastication, 
superfluous and even harmful to Goldsmith’s comedy, is exactly 
what Shakespeare’s requires ; and from Mr. Hugh Hunt it gets plenty 
of the right sort. He somehow manages to turn an artificial jeu 
d’esprit, heavily encrusted with recondite and sometimes incompre- 
hensible conceits, into an entertainment which is amusing as well as 
being decorative. It is the same sort of tour de force as Mr. John 
Burrell achieved when he made us laugh continuously at The Taming 
of the Shrew, and Mr. Hunt deserves the greatest credit for it. 

Mr. Michael Redgrave injects Berowne’s romanticism with a nice 
flavour of self-mockery. Mr. Michael Aldridge, as the King of 
Navarre, champions the cause of austerity with the right air of pre- 
carious conviction, Miss Angela Baddeley is a winning and well- 
spoken Queen of France, and Mr. Walter Hudd makes Boyet a 
go-between who is unexpectedly important and very funny indeed. 
But it is, surprisingly, the clowns, so dull and involved in the study, 
who come out best of all on the stage. Mr. George Benson’s Costard 
is brilliant, and, so—perhaps even more so—is Mr. Mark Dignam’s 
Holofernes, whose page Moth gives Master Brian Smith the 
chance to show considerable promise. Mr. Miles Malleson is an 
excellent Sir Nathaniel and Miss Rosalind Boxall a beguiling 
Jaquenetta. Altogether a most enjoyable evening. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 

“ Give us This Day.’’ (Odeon.) 

THis is a very strange picture, and it leaves one with a number of 
impressions so ill-attuned to each other that it is hard to judge it 
as an harmonious whole. The story is taken from a novel called 
Christ in Concrete by Pietro de Donato, and it concerns an Italian 
bricklayer living in Brooklyn in the 1920s. This man, with golden 
dreams of the future, persuades an Italian girl, whom he has never 
seen, to leave her native Italy and come to America to marry him, 
promising her her heart’s desire, a house of her own. Being far 
too poor to implement his promise, he merely hires one for the 
honeymoon and then takes his bitterly disillusioned wife back to a 
tenement room. Only fifty-five weeks of rigorous saving and the 
house will be theirs. From then on their life together is one long 
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struggle against adversity ; children, illness, unemployment use up 
all their savings. The bricklayer, in despair, gets work as a foreman 
on a building job that he knows will endanger his fellow workmen’s 
lives, and the walls collapse and he himself meets death by being 
stuck in a deep hole with liquid cement slowly pouring into it until 
he is buried. His wife is awarded damages, enough money to buy 
the house of which they dreamed. 

Mr. Edward Dmytryk is a fine director, a lover of shadows and 
symbolic groupings, a master at creating memorable atmospheres, 
and that he ‘succeeds here is a great achievement ; for it is rarely 
that a director has to deal with such a peculiar script. The screen- 
play is by Mr. Ben Barzman, and I do not know if he culled his 
dialogue from the novel that he was adapting, or whether he invented 
it himself ; but one thing is certain, no words such as these ever 
fell from the lips of Brooklyn bricklayers. Of a slightly Biblical 
flavour, they are as improbable as they are lovely to hear. The 
characters, too, mystical and humourless, seem to be set in a parable, 
and yet emerge as living beings. In particular Miss Padovani is, 
like so many Italian actresses, very wonderful, disregarding the 
usual attributes of a star in favour of acting. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


SADLER’S WELLS’ new production of Don Giovanni is “an attempt 
to reproduce as closely as possible the conditions of the first per- 
formance of the opera in Prague in 1787, omitting the scenes which 
Mozart added later.” This, for most people, will mean the dis- 
appearances of two favourite and famous arias—Dalia sua pace and 
Mi: tradi—and not much more. Geoffrey Dunn’s production and 
Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s sets are both good, though the Spanish 
element is accentuated in the sets and the conception of some, at 
least, of the characters is English, a “translation” often as apt as 
Professor Dent’s. Leporello, admirably played and sung by Edmind 
Donlevy, became the rascally servant of a Fielding or Smollett novel, 
while Frederick Sharp’s Don was nearer to Roderick Random than 
to Juan Tenorio, and lacked the demonic compulsion and the glitter 
of Mozart’s character. Marjorie Shires’s Elvira was again anglicised, 
and most successfully ; she threw traditional Spanish dignity to the 
winds and made a real character of what is too often a singing 
role only. 

Minnia Bower and George James sang Zerlina and Masetto very 
pleasantly, and fitted into the half-English conception of the pro- 
ducer. But Donna Anna and Don Otitavio present an insoluble 
problem to the angliciser. Their noble and formal sentiments and 
their thirst for vengeance do not fit into the eighteenth-century English 
novel. (Donna Anna, by some strange aberration, went out of 
mourning in the second scene, though she never repeated the offence.) 
Victoria Sladen sang and acted with dignity, and her voice had the 
right dramatic quality even if it lacked the sheer beauty and nobility 
of tone. The orchestra under James Robertson was efficient but 
a little heavy-handed, and their playing, like the whole production, 
was lacking in the devilish vivacity which Mozart’s music demands. 
Translate the text into our slower, cosier English if you must ; 
the characters into their more harmless English equivalents if you 
will ; but there can be no diminution of Mozart’s grace and potency. 

* * * - 

The first of the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concerts was devoted 
entirely to Strauss. Sir Thomas Beecham and the R.P.O. did not 
succeed in making Macbeth convincing, but the closing scene from 
Feuersnot provided a beautiful early example of Strauss’s gift of 
enchantment with pure sound. The suite from Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme is clever and amusing, but it lasts too long without the 
Stage spectacle to accompany it. Anthony Pini was an admirable 
soloist in Don Quixote. 

* + * e 

Fanely Revoil and Willy Clement at the Wigmore Hall recalled 
an unhappily vanished past—at least so far as England is concerned 
—in a programme of airs and duets from French operetta. In late 
Victorian and Edwardian days these delightful ephemerals regularly 
effected a Channel crossing, but in this department public taste 
has turned West, and Oklahoma has taken the place of Véronique or 
Les Cloches de Corneville. The combination of wit, high spirits 
and tunefulness was irresistible, and what workmanship—of a simple 
and wholly unpretentious kind—there often is in the music! 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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THE 
RADIO 


Last week there were three most interesting programmes on The 
Technique of Acting, which I had missed when they were first 
broadcast in the early summer. It may well be that I have myself 
a vocational or professional interest in the subject ; but anyone who 
goes to the play or film, or listens to radio drama, could be expected 
to find pleasure and profit in these programmes. Producers and 
players were speaking of the mysteries of their craft, and some 
very sensible talking there was; The Technique of Acting never 
degenerated into peeps behind the scenes. 

The third of the series—on radio acting—was perhaps the most 
interesting ; fur radio drama is an art all the more stimulating for 
its narrowness. Mr. Louis MacNeice and Mr. Felix Felton expose 
some of the difficulties of the contro] panel; Miss Gladys Young, 
Mr. Norman Shelley and Mr. Ivor Samson dealt (illustratively) with 
the dramatic job that is vox et praeterea nihil. Very good scripts 
by Mr. Malcolm Baker Smith ; although there was the old trouble 
of maintaining an appearance of free discussion when the speakers 
were, in fact, reading their words. This is something of an art, and 
by no means all of those taking part had mastered it. 


SPECTATOR, 


Thebes and Alexandra Palace 


The week’s achievement—and a beauty to remember—was tele- 
vision’s production of Antigone, to which Alexandra Palace incom- 
prehensibly gave only one performance. There may well have been 
good practical reasons, but Anouilh’s play turned out to be a tele- 
vision classic ; and I beg them to repeat it, with the same cast (Mr. 
George Relph as Creon and Miss Irene Worth as Antigone) and 
the same producer, Mr. Harold Clayton. Scanning the list of future 
television dramas, I can without great difficulty discern a play or two 
that might well give way to a second performance of this master- 
piece. I hope that Miss Worth will next time a little vary her 
intensity ; her performance will then be about as perfect as you 
can get in this fallible world. 

To remain with television for a moment, there is to be more 
amateur boxing this week. This boxing makes excellent television. 
But when wil] the promoters of professional boxing see reason, 
and allow their big fights to be televised ? When will, in fact, the 
recalcitrant entertainment world stop its senseless and suicidal war 
with Alexandra Palace ? Has the televising of cricket reduced the 
crowds at Lord’s ? These business-men of sport do not know their 
own business. For every man who stays at home to watch a fight 
or a football match on his screen, there will be a dozen who will 
take a new interest in fighting or football ; and will eventually end 
up at the turnstiles. Did radio kill the gramophone? On the 
contrary ; it created a vast new public for music, of which the 
gramophone companies were beneficiaries. 


General Knowledge 


For expert performance, let me praise Top of the Form, in which 
two teams of schoolboys and schoolgirls round and about the country 
play General Post with general knowledge. Half the time I find 
these children woefully lacking in the most elementary education, 
and for the other half they appear to me precocious little monsters, 
which, I suppose, is a very satisfactory balance. But our greatest 
pleasure here, I suspect, is in the expertise and speed and friendli- 
ness of the two question-masters, Messrs. Lionel] Gamlin and Robert 
MacDermot, who somehow contrive to sound neither pedagogic 
nor condescending. 


Commendations 


Commended: Mr. Michael Howard, an urbane comedian in Here’s 
Howard. Mr. Howard has a neat, unfrenzied touch. Commended 
also: The Plain Man’s Guide To Music, in which symphonies and 
orchestras are painlessly dissected, without any class-room atmo- 
sphere. Commended also, if it may be done without impertinence, 
Mr. Winston Churchill at the Alamein dinner. What a power in 
the word spoken at the microphone, and disseminated through the 
air! How much more effective was Mr. Churchill’s demand for the 
retention of conscription than it would have been in cold print! 
(Adolf Hitler, who knew something about these things, was very 
strong on the point of the word versus print.) And how few 
politicians know how to use the microphone! When I think of the 
coming election and of the unsuitable platform harangues that the 
microphone will have to endure, I tremble and grow pale. 

LIONEL HALE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I MET last week an enthusiastic farmer—and farmers are not famed for 
enthusiasm—coming from the last of his threshing. He said: “The 
figures are the best we have ever had. Both the wheat and the oats have 
threshed out wonderfully.” It is, I think, the general experience, both 
in England and in the north-west of the Continent, that the results of 
the threshing have exceeded even the very hopeful estimates. More than 
this, the grain that I have seen is “ stronger’? than English grain usually 
is. The wheat’s berries have that shiny, almost transparent look that is 
usuaily associated with “Manitoba hard.” Some part of this unusual quality 
is due doubtless to the newer varieties of wheat, yeoman and others, for 
which Sir Rowland Biffen and the Cambridge Mendelians were largely 
responsible. This yield of high-quality grain means good profit to the 
farmers, but those who had to hire threshers and employ extra labour 
found threshing expenses also beyond precedent, amounting in some cases 
to at least a sixth of the payment for the grain. Those who will not 
altogether rejoice in the season’s influence are poultry-keepers. They 
are told that there is littl or no poultry grain or, for a very different 
reason, pig and poultry potatoes. 


Cereal Thieves 


One of the present day’s regulations concerning threshing has a certain 
biological interest. Threshers are ordered to surround the stack in question 
with a wire, with the aim of destroying the rats and mice that are evicted, 
I noticed that among the few creatures that escaped were the harvest 
mice, the’smallest of all our animals, and perhaps the most’ engaging. 
The damage they do is small in the bulk ; and they are nowhere, I think, 
found in very great numbers. It was remarkable that, outside one stack, 
where several dogs were busy and eager, these atomies were entirely dis- 
regarded, as if they were an unworthy prey. In older days when the 
mice skedaddled at large from the dwindling stack it was a grim spectacle 
to watch the poultry kill—and eat—the mice. They were often more 
efficient even than the terriers. Hens can be very carnivorous. Even 
frogs are not safe from them. 


Four Paradises 

During the year the Council for the Promotion of Field Studies has 
proved itself to be of really national value, and its work is likely to be 
greatly enlarged to include younger students. The four chief centres— 
at Flatford Mill, at Dale Fort, Pembrokeshire, at Juniper Hall (once 
famous as the home of French emigrés) and at Malham, in Yorkshire (a 
centre in part supported by Leeds University)—have all attracted a full 
and steady stream of students, from schools, universities, training centres, 
the Colonies and the general public. Flatford, for example, will have 
entertained some 1,500 by the end of the year, for the centres are open— 
and popular—even in the least attractive months. Some students were 
already good naturalists (but became much better before they left); some 
“incapable of identifying a buttercup or too frightened to touch a tiny 
crab.” Anyone even remotely connected with education should read the 
annual report, which is attractively illustrated (C.P.F.S., 10 Exhibition 
Road, S.W.7). The beneficent influence of a week at one of these centres 
has astonished even those who expected most from the movement ; and 
the enjoyment has been obvious. Comparisons, cf course, are odorous ; 
but Dale Fort, the most remote, has been uniquely fortunate not only in 
the central site but in facilities for visiting the bird paradise of Skokholm 
Island. 


More Butterflies 

In my district butterflies were surprisingly scarce till October was well 
advanced, when at last Red Admirals, Painted Ladies and Clouded 
Yellows began to appear, but Commas, which have been numerous of late 
years, were wholly absent. Humming-Bird Hawk-Moths also made a 
belated appearance. A large number of butterflies have been marked with 
coloured cellulose (as birds with rings), and some interesting results 
(though not of overseas migration) have been recorded, chiefly in Scotland. 


In the Garden 

At this time of year by far the best of all shrubs seems to be Rhus 
Cotinoides (from North America). It outflames R. Cotinus (from South 
Europe) and is found to be hardier in garden hollows ; and it outlasts the 
common sumach which shrivels in its own flames. No garden should be 
without, and it is not too big-for small gardens. It can be easily multiplied 
by layering. Another shrub that layers readily, and has continued to 
flower much later than either parent, is the tufted buddleia that is a cross 
between B. Globosa and B. Veitchiana. It attracted butterflies that 


appeared too late in the season for the commoner varieties. 
W. BEacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Church of South India 


Sir,—The position of the Church of South India is grave, and the present 
attitude of the Church of England is having disastrous effects on Indian 
public opinion. In England the joint-committee of the Convocations of 
Canterbury and York on relations of the Church of England and the 
Church of South India is now sitting, but will not report for some months 
at least. As a member of that committee, and also as one who has been 
closely connected with the South India Unity Movement for thirty years, 
I feel bound to call attention to actual facts in South India. 

Fifty years ago Bishop Creighton, a wise and learned historian, said to 
the London Diocesan Conference, “ When we look back upon the history 
of our Church, we see that the Church, somehow or other, seems to have 
constantly courted disruption. It is the great fault that can be brought 
against the Church of England, that it has shown a very decided reluctance 
to make room for new exhibitions of the working of spiritual powers. It 
is to that unfortunately that we owe so much Nonconformity as exists at 
present. The Church of England has in the past been too satisfied with 
its system and too reluctant to see that system either changed or explained 
so as to meet the altering circumstances of the time. I would have 
wished that those who regulated the destinies of the Church at each such 
crisis, should have made many more concessions than they did and should 
have been even willing, if it were necessary, for a time to depart from the 
assertion of principles which were of great importance, trustingythat those 
principles, if they really were as important as they appeared, would have 
reasserted themselves . . . because we can always recover things, and if 
things are eternally true then the eternal truth must inevitably prevail.” 

History is now repeating itself. The refusal of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel to give any more support from its general fund seems 
strangely inconsistent to the Indian Christian. At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, owing to lack of English volunteers, non-episcopally 
ordained Lutheran ministers were supported both by the S.P.G. and the 
S.P.C.K., and they ministered both to European and to Indian Christians. 
This is common knowledge in South India, and it is not surprising that 
Indian Christians find it difficult to understand the present attitude of the 
S.P.G., and are frankly shocked at the apparent effort to use the power of 
the purse to influence a decision between disputants who on both sides 
claim to be conscientious. 

It is true that the S.P.G. has provided a channel for the support of the 
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Here to stay 





- O impressive is the jet aircraft as it sweeps across the sky that 
idle talk of jet propulsion entirely replacing the propeller is understandable. 


The experience of de Havilland, as producers of jet engines, 
piston engines and propellers, as we ll as of the aircraft which depend on them, aflords 
an unbiased view of the facts and the trends in this matter, which suggest that the 
two forms of propulsion are likely to progress side by side for many years. The 
technical evidence indicates that at speeds below s00 m.p.h. the propeller-turbine 
or the combination of piston engine and propeller is more efficient than the pure 
jet engine, and for extremely long ranges also the propeller is superior, although 
each form of propulsion can encroach advantageously into the field of the other 
under certain limited conditions. We may long need propellers on the many branch 
lines which account for the bulk of commercial flying. 


Propeller designers to-day are steadily achieving the 
** impossible ’’ of a few years back, exemplified in the propellers of de Havilland 
manufacture installed on many most advanced aircraft, ranging from small two- 
bladers for trainers to the large turbine-driven types on new airliners such as the 
Apollo and the Hermes V. Ahead lies the Saunders-Roe Princess, largest airliner 
and powered by ten turbines from which each propeller will absorb 6,700 h.p. 
It is technically remarkable that we can develop such propellers, which without 
excessive tip speeds can translate these enormous powers into thrust. For years to 
come there will be more propeller-driven aircraft in service than any other type. 


The origins of ocean transport are lost in pre-Phoenician 
history, yet to-day our harbours are full of shipping of widely differing classes, including 
simple ships such as trawlers, tramps, tankers and colliers ; for their unspectacular 
but important tasks the filty-knot destroyer and the luxurious liner would be unsuited 
The aircraft propeller is here to stay. 
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THE EDITOR 


Church of South India by its “ South India Separate Account.” This does 
not ask for new money but simply that money previously remitted te 
South India should continue to go there, provided it is specifically ear- 
marked for this purpose. So far, £4,722 in 1948, and £3,000 in 1949, 
have been so earmarked, but the S.P.G. admits that at least £11,189 per 
annum is required, and this means another £8,000 is needed this year. 
Other estimates put the total immediate needs as high as £15,000 per 
annum. The result is that at the beginning of October, missionaries and 
institutions were warned that they could not expect any further cheques. 
It is true that some Anglicans cannot conscientiously support the separate 
account, but these are a minority. Experience has shown that clergy and 
laity make an immediate response when the facts are known. The present 
position may be described thus. Here is a young babe only a few months 
old. A violent discussion proceeds as to its legitimacy and, while the dis- 
putants argue, they are so interested in argument that they forget to feed 
the baby ! 

While the relations of the Church of England and the Church of South 
India are still sub judice. it is a fatal mistake for the Church of Engiaritl 
to starve the Church of South India. We are in serious danger of losing 
150 years of sacrificial missionary labour in India. An Indian Christian 
friend, holding a distinguished position, remarked to me, “ Englishmen 
usually treat a man as a gentleman until] he proves himself a rascal. Why 
do English Churchmen insist on treating us as heretics until we can prove 
ourselves orthodox ?” What is needed now is generous sympathy, not 
carping criticism. Why should Anglicans be so anxious to anticipate the 
excommunication of our brethren in South India ? Bis dat qui cito dat, 
and what the Church of England does in the next few months will influ- 
ence profoundly our relationship with the whole Church in India, and 
far beyond India.—Yours faithfully, NORMAN H. Tusss, 

The Deanery, Abbey Square, Chester. Bishop of Tinnevelly 1923-28, 

and of Rangoon 1928-34. 


Germans and Dismantling 


S$1R,—Owing to unfortunate circumstances I have only now seen, in the 
Spectator of October 7th, the letter by “ Viator” in reply to my article 
Germans and Dismaniling. May I briefly make the following points : 

1. It is quite true, as “ Viator” says, that only two of six Fischer- 
Tropsch plants in the Ruhr were repaired and allowed temporarily to 
operate. I doubt, however, whether dismantling of the four unrepaired 
plants would simply consist “in the removal of rubble and corroded steel 
scrap.” In all these plants—I have not seen them myself, only photos, 
and I must take the word of the director of the Kohlechemie Partnership 
for it—the essential installations are either still intact or could easily have 
been repaired. As to “ Viator’s” contention that the contribution to the 
German chemical industry by the two repaired and working plants was 
negligible, it must be said that, but for their production of 48,000 tons in 
1948, the individual German would not have had even the minimum of 
soap and washing agents which he did reccive between 1945 and 1948. 

2. Although the Ruhr coal output per man-shift is bigger than in U.K., 
this does not do away with the particularly disadvantageous position of the 
industry due to the depth of shafts and thinness of seams. The facilities 
for utilising low-grade slacks in the Ruhr steel, gas and chemical industries 
existed before 1936 and yet were not sufficient to 1escue many pits 
from constant working losses. It is perfectly correct to say that for these 
mines the profits from Fischer-Tropsch plants according to the reports of 
the central office of German Coal Mine Owners made all the difference. 

3. “ Viator” is quite right in saying that the Fischer-Tropsch plants 
did produce fuel, diesel oil among it. Whether the quantities in question, 
10 per cent. fuel of a yearly total output of 600,000 tons, were “ important ” 
in a German war economy which used many times that amount, it is 
difficult to say. Germans maintain that Fischer-Tropsch never contributed 
more than 2} per cent. at most of the nation’s mineral oil needs. I am 
afraid, however, that I have to query “ Viator’s”’ statement that the Nazis 
“developed ” these plants after 1938. It is a fact that all nine Fischer- 
Tropsch works, six in the Ruhr, two in the Russian Zone and one in what 
is now Polish-administered territory, were licensed and built before 
and up to 1938. The Nazis did develop other hydrogenetic plants, but 
not the Fischer-Tropsch installations. 

4. As to the question of unemployment from the Fischer-Tropsch dis- 
mantlings, which “ Viator” considers negligible, I am, as stated in my 
article, in full agreement with him. Nor am I unaware of the fact that 
points which are less acceptable to the anti-dismantling protagonists, such 
as Britain’s political commitments, are completely ignored by everybody I 
talked to. One paragraph of my article was devoted to just that fact.— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ARNOLD BENDER. 

Noah’s Ark, Over Haddon, Bakewell, Derbyshire. 
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that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
bought from Britain in 1948. There 
is a market, too, for many other British products. 
Write for our new booklet ‘ Overseas Markets’, 

It contains detailed trade tables for the Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan and other territories where the Bank has branches. 
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Total 1948 U.K. exports to the territory were £5,416,000 these included: 

CHEMICALS ... ... £474,000 
COTTON 
PIECE GOODS .... ... £695,000 
IRON & STEEL 
MANUFACTURES ... £539,000 
MACHINERY ... ... ... £682,000 
VEHICLES eee eee £605,000 
REFINED SUGAR... ... £422,000 
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and steady pleasures of “3 
good tobacco—there %, 
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guarded secrets 
of blending and 
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made John Player’s 
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A master in the English tradition, Paul Storr executed the majority 
of commissions given to the royal silversmiths of his day. His work 
ranged from magnificent presentation pieces to the King’s domestic 

- ‘plate. Simple and elaborate pieces alike should be 
cleaned with ‘‘Goddard’s,”” whose polishes have 
enhanced and protected the beauty of fine silver for 
more than a hundred years, 
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57° THE SPECTATOR, 
Sik,—The article by Mr. Bender in the Spectator of September 23rd 
and the reply by “ Viator” in the Spectator of October 7th were read 
by me with much interest. An American point of view might be appro- 
priate. “ Viator” gives no reason for dismantling Fischer-Tropsch plants 
except the fact that one of the products of these plants can be used 
as diesel fuel, and diesel fuel can be used in submarines. Why a nation 
without petroleum resources should be prevented by nations owning such 
resources from producing diesel fuel from coal is a mystery to me. 

“Viator” tries to minimise the damage to the German economy in- 
curred by destroying these Fischer-Tropsch plants. He states that the 
supply of fats and oils is now sufficient in Germany so that it is no longer 
necessary to operate the Fischer-Tropsch plants to produce substitutes for 
soap manufacture. He overlooks the fact that the fats and oils in Ger- 
many are imported with Marshall Plan aid and that the continuation and 
expansion of production in Fischer-Tropsch plants would ease the burden 
on the American taxpayer. Especially weak is his argument that, 
because the British have permitted the Fischer-Tropsch plants to operate 
at only a fraction of their capacity, the destruction of the plants could 
not have more than a negligible effect on the German economy. He 
writes as if he assumes that the German economy is in balance at the 
present time, which everyone should know is not true. 

On account of the fact that I was chief of the chemical industry section 
of the U.S. Military Government in Germany during the first year of the 
occupation, I have some first-hand knowledge of the post-war German 
chemical industry situation. Such facts as I have are in complete agree- 
ment with those outlined by Mr. Bender, which gives me confidence that 
alt of the statements are correct. I find myself not influenced by unproved 
denials made by an anonymous writer. I have seen no refutation by any 
competent and responsible person. 

Unfortunately, a strong body of opinion is developing in the United 
States that the interests of the American taxpayer are being neglected 
in the British and French zones of Germany, and that the British and 
French Governments are destroying German industry with the objective 
of eliminating German competition in peace-time foreign trade. Doubt- 
Jess it was on this account that the U.S. Senate, on August 5th of this 
year, approved by unanimous vote an amendment to the Marshall Plan 
Appropriation Bil] requiring a new review of German dismantling. The 
fact that administration pressure weakened this provision in Senate-House 
conference should not cause complacency, because on October Sth a group 
of 44 Senators (out of a total of 96) addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State including the following: “We think that in all good faith the 
British Government should have ceased its programme of dismantling 
German industry until the matter could have been re-examined, as 
requested by the Congress of the United States. Instead, we understand 
that there has been an increase in the dismantlings in the British occupa- 
tion zone of Germany, as well as an increasing amount of scrapping of 
valuable equipment.” 
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There is much well-informed British opinion advocating that dis- 
mantling be stopped. American opinion on this point is building up 
rapidly. For whatever the Potsdam Agreement may be worth, it speci- 
fied that whatever dismantling was to be done had to be completed 
within two and a half years at the latest. Here we are in the fifth year 
and it is still going on. Ii is hgh time for the British Government to 
stop it.—Yours faithiully, ALBERT B. NEWMAN. 

New York, 


Alternative to Franco 


Sir,—To comment adequately upon Fr. Cary-Elwes’ most interesting 
article on Spanish affairs published in the Spectator of Oc.ober 7th wouid 
require a gloss at least as long as its subject, and your space, Sir, would 
doubtless not run to this. I should like, however, to draw attention to 
two inaccuracies. Fr, Cary-Elwes states that many of the Spanish “ High 
Ministers * (presumably Cabinet Ministers) “ are army men who may be 
good at their job, but that job is not finance.” But are they? It is true 
that tte Minister of Industry and Commerce, Sehor Suances, is by profes- 
sion a naval architect, but this is hardly the same thing as being “an 
army man,” while the other key economico-financial posts at this level, 
namely the foreign trade section of his department and the portfolio of 
finance, not to mention the all-important chairmanship of the State 
Railways, are all held by civilians. 

The other point I should like to touch upon is the following. Fr. Cary- 
Elwes refers in the penultimate paragraph of his article to a party 
which he calls the “Christian Democrats.” He means, I take it, the 
coalition of right-wing Catholic parties which Senor Gil Robles began 
organising in 1933 and which was usually known as the C.E.D.A., from 
the initials of the words composing its designation, namely “ Confederacion 
Espanola (de) Derechas Autonomas” (Spanish Coalition of Independent 
Parties of the Right). If to resist the physical violence offered by one’s 
political opponents means having one’s “ hands . . . stained with blood,” 
the C.E.D.A. must also be included in that category with the other 
parties which Fr. Cary-Elwes mentions. The C.E.D.A. supported General 
Franco wholeheartedly during the civil war, and, as its component parties 
were closely associated with “ Catholic Action” and with Catholicism in 
the country as a whole, their members were highly obnoxious to the 
anti-clerical Left and a very great number were murdered in consequence. 
Fr. Cary-Elwes’ contention, or rather implication, that they are amongst 
the best elements in the country is certainly correct, though whether at 
the moment they constitute a party which is viable as a politica] entity, 
either “in esse” or “in posse,” is another matter.—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, ALAN WALKER. 

Espanoleto, 21, Madrid. 


India’s Seat on the Security Council 


Sir.—India’s election to the Security Council is a landmark in her 
career as a free and independent State. It has immensely pleased the 
Indian people, who see in it much more than meets the Western eye. 
It is, they believe, the recognition of her moral leadership and sincere 
desire for international peace. A feeling is growing in India that in 
years to come it will be her responsibility to lead the Asian people 
in their gigantic struggle for social and political progress and economic 
stability. No one will dispute that her independence has released the 
forces of liberation all over the East and has directly influenced the 
political fortunes of Ceylon and Burma. The same forces are at work 
at present in Indo-China and Indonesia, and, in the case of the latter 
at least, the emergence of an independent federal republic is in sight. 

This will undoubtedly increase India’s international responsibilities 
as she occupies a pivotal position in Asia; geography and history have 
made her the natural guardian of Asian peace and prosperity. I suggest 
that she will be able to discharge her responsibilities more adequately 
and effectively if she is given a permanent seat on the Security Council 
along with Great Britain, U.S.A., France and the Soviet Union. I am 
aware that China is one of the permanent members of the Council, 
and therefore to claim for India the same seat might raise some 
awkward problems, but it must be admitted that China is at present 
going through a period of revolution and uncertainty which has given 
rise to legitimate doubts as to her ability to contribute to the delibera- 
tions of the Council—at any rate for some time tw come. 

Addressing the United States Congress in Washington, Nehru said 
that the basic aims of India’s foreign policy were “the preservation 
of world peace and the enlargement of human freedom.” To remove 
any misunderstanding that it was a mere pacifist programme, he added 
that India will always be ready to defend against aggression the freedom 
she had won, and said, “Even when preparing to resist aggression, 
the ultimate objective, the objective of peace and reconciliation, must 
never be Jost sight of, and heart and mind must be attuned to this 
supreme end and not swayed or clouded by hatred or fear.” It is a 
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happy coincidence that India’s destiny lies today in the hands of men 
like Nehru. His is the type of high moral leadership that is needed in the 
Security Council and the U.N.O., and I submit that by inviting India 
to be a member of the Security Council the U.N.O. has added to its 
strength, and will further strengthen its position if she is made a 
permanent member of the Security Council.—Yours faithfully, 
D. V. TAHMANKAR, 
London Representative, Kesar’ & Mahratta. 
177/8 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Overcrowding at Cambridge 


Sir,—Further to Mr. Wilson’s letter in the Spectator of October 21st, I 
should like to point out that, in addition to being a nuisance in Cambridge, 
the Eastern Regional Administration is not well sited for the area it 
purports to serve. Geographically, Bury St. Edmunds is better, while 
there is much to be said for it being in Norwich, the chief city of East 
Anglia. A strong body of opinion in East Anglia now feels it should have 
more say in its own administration, and maintains that, if only Whitehall 
would relax its grasp, many of the 3,000 civil servants referred to by 
Mr. Wilson would become redundant, their work being done by existing 
Council organisations directed by voluntary advisers. These advisers, 
recruited on the J.P. principle, from the practical life of the area, as being 
leaders in their various trades or professions, would, it is felt, bring much 
needed common-sense to bear on today’s problems. 

Really essential planning would be done by men and women with local 
knowledge, to the benefit of the public purse, national productivity, the 
people of the area and the University of Cambridge.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, C. McI. Deter. 

The Old Vicarage, Yoxford, Suffolk, 


How Many Judes? 


Sm,—I must hasten to apologise for having misunderstood Canon Raven's 
reference to a “ one-in-twelve ” acceptance as applying to the university 
as a whole instead of only to his own college; I can only plead the 
extenuating circumstance that I was in the good company of Janus. 

But since I wrote two other Cambridge Colleges are reported as having 
given corresponding figures for their own acceptances, one being 139 out 
of 2,500, the other 132 out of 2,130. If this report is correct, the propor- 
tion of acceptances per college would seem to range very roughly between 
one-in-twelve and one-in-eighteen. As there are nineteen men’s colleges, 
and as all agree that most applicants apply to several colleges before gain- 
ing admission or accepting final rejection, these figures seem strong evidence 
for my contention that—allowing for the undoubted fact that many appli- 
cants are defective in qualifications anyhow—there is something of a stage 
army of a few thousand applicants each year, tramping round one college 
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after another until most of those whu are suitably qualified do gain accep- 
tance somewhere. The rest, and probably a small minority of qualified 
but very late applicants, then start applying to other tniversities ; and 
what happens to them_there is no way of knowing, though I suspect that 
the best get accepted by the greatly expanded civic universities. In any 
case, all the college figures so far quoted provide no support for the wide- 
spread belief in a large number of frustrated but fully qualified applicants. 
—Yours faithfully, Davip THOMSON. 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


Responsibility for Munich 
S1r,—I have read with indignation Sir Charles Webster’s insinuations 
against Lord Perth and the late Sir Eric Phipps in the Spectator of Sept- 
ember 30th, which are completely unjustified, and I am glad that Sic 
Walford Selby has disposed of them in a pulverising rejoinder. With 
regard to the late Sir Warren Fisher’s interference in foreign affairs, I can 
testify to the truth of Sir Walford’s assertions from my own personal 
knowledge and experience.—Yours truly, Victor WELLESLEY. 
12 Ranelagh Grove, Ebury Bridge, S.W.1. 


Undergraduate Journalism 

S1r,—I was interested to read Mr. Philpott’s article on Varsity, but as an 
old member of the staff I feel I must comment on his remark that 
“several London newspapers are already recognising Varsity experience 
as being of more value than the routine, restricted apprenticeship on a 
provincial paper.” I do not think that can be substantiated, and, indeed, 
any London newspaper which actively voiced such opinions would be 
very foolish. Varsity certainly provides invaluable experience for those 
who wish to make journalism a career, and the hard work and enthusiasm 
which have made the paper a success deserve recognition throughout a 
profession which is said to appreciate the need for more university 
entrants. Mr. Philpott would not, I am sure, admit that activity in the 
Union was a better qualification for a Member of Parliament than political 
work elsewhere, although it has great value. In my opinion the same 
applies to Varsity. It is a paper produced by, and for, members of the 
university, who are hardly representative of the population of this 
country, and so Varsity is really more restricted than most provincial papers 

Those who have served on Varsity have an added qualification compared 
with most graduates who enter journalism, both in the experience gained 
and in the fact that they have shown that they are not entering the profes- 
sion “because they can think of nothing else to do,” as I have heard 
one prominent journalist remark. But, apart from possible brief experi- 
ence as editor or lay-out editor, no person who has worked on Varsity 
can claim to have had a wider apprenticeship than someone who has 
been through the mill on a good provincial paper.—Yours faithfully, 

74 Bell Lane, Hendon, N.W.4. PETER F. R. JACKSON. 


Admirals All 


Str,—When Drake sailed out against the Spanish Armada more than half 
his men and ships came from the Cornish port of Fowey. [It is often 
said that the adventurous spirit of Drake and the Elizabethans no longer 
exists in this country. I would lik to inform you that it does still exist 
—anyway in Fowey. I saw there recently, in the window of a grocet’s 
shop, the gallant notice “ Emergencies Welcomed.”—Yours faithfully, 

8a Cliff Street, Mevagissey, Cornwall. Davip McCanpDLisH. 


An Error in Title 

Sir,—I am interested to read the favourable review on Sir Harold 
Bellman’s latest. book Bricks and Mortar, which should, of course, be 
Bricks and Mortals. I remember some years ago the late Mr. Willkie, 
United States Ambassador, wrote a book called One World, and it was 
reviewed, not necessarily by you but by several, as “ Our World.” In both 
cases the point of the title is lost —Yours faithfully, A. GoopMan. 

Stepstile Meadow, Trumpets Hill, Reigate Heath. 

[Our correspondent is, of course, right. It should be Bricks and Mortals, 
Ep., Spectator.] 


Too Old at What? 


Sir,—The figures given by your contributor, Dr. Nelson Jackson, in her 
article on The Able-Bodied Old are not quite correct. At least one of 
the “ Big Five” banks compels retirement at 60 and the Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, where some 25,000 persons are involved, at 62. The 
question of retirement, I feel, should be dealt with on a national basis 
and not be left in the hands of a few individuals, who in mahy cases do 
not apply the order to themselves, for decision. During the last few 
years I have come into contract with many men who view the prospect of 
retirement at 60-62 with dismay.—Yours faithfully, H. T. Smtret. 
“ Meadowcot,” Lewes Road, East Grinstead. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Oscar Wilde in Prison 


De Profundis, Being the first complete and accurate version of “ Epistola: 
in Carcere et Vinculis,’’ the last prose work in English of Oscar Wilde. 
Introduction by Vyvyan Holland. (Methuen. 10s. 6d 

"LHe tragedy of Oscar Wilde has served as the theme for such a 
multitude of books that a great many people have become heartily sick 
of the subject. Yet for various reasons it retains its hold on a wide 
public. To begin with, so long as Wilde’s plays are performed regu- 
larly in the theatre and cinema and on the wireless (as is the present 
case), they will always stimulate a perfectly natural curiosity about 
their author ; he was, after all, a man of genius whose work is still 
giving a lot of pleasure. Add to these genuine enquirers a number 
of equally sincere people who are interested in the psychological rela- 
tions of genius and morality, and another less attractive group who 
simply enjoy toying with the details of an unpleasant scandal ; and the 
total mounts up to what American statisticians would call an unusually 
large “ readership.” 

This week there is made publicly available for the first time in 
English a document of considerable importance in the Wilde story— 
namely, the full text of the letter that Wilde wrote to Lord Alfred 
Douglas in Reading prison, of which extracts were published by his 
literary executor Robert Ross under the title De Profundis in 1905. 
In the new book the letter runs to 136 pages, and not until we reach 
the fifty-second of these pages do we find the opening words of 
De Profundis, “ Suffering is one very long moment.” There are 
many more omissions in the last part of the letter; in fact, De 
Profundis, as it was published in 1905, amounted to less than half 
-the whole text. The omitted portions constitute a scathing indict- 
ment of the character and conduct of Lord Alfred Douglas. 

On his arrival at Dieppe after his release from prison in 1897, Wilde 
handed the manuscript of the letter to Robert Ross. It is written on 
twenty folio sheets of blue prison paper, beginning “ Dear Bosie ” 
and ending “ Your affectionate friend, Oscar Wilde.” Ross dictated 
the text to a typist who made an original and a carbon copy. Then, 
according to Mr. Vyvyan Holland’s introduction to the present 
volume : — 

“Instead of sending the manuscript itself to Alfred Douglas, 
Robert Ross kept it in his own possession and sent him the type- 
written copy. It was as well that he did so; but then he knew 
Douglas’s character. For, after reading the first few pages, he found 
it was more than his vanity could stand and he put it down. He 
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subsequently destroyed it, thinking, in one of the fits of naiveté 
which sometimes assailed him, that it was the only copy im existence 
and that his act would put an end to an awkward situation.” 
Mr. Holland does not mention that Alfred Douglas more than once 
categorically denied this, maintaining that when De Profundis was 
published in 1905 he had no idea that it formed part of a letter to him, 
and declaring that he knew nothing of the existence of the manu- 
script until 1912. 

In 1909 Ross sealed the manuscript and presented it to the British 
Museum, with the proviso that it should remain sealed for sixty 
years ; but in 1912 Alfred Douglas was certainly provided with a 
copy of it, for it was relied upon by the defence in a libel action 
which he brought against Arthur Ransome and had to be unsealed 
by the librarian under subpoena. Soon afterwards Ross had sixteen 
copies privately printed in America to secure copyright there. Trans- 
lations, in whole or in part, have appeared in Germany, France and 
Spain. The suppressed portions of the letter have therefore been 
accessible, to those who could get hold of them, for some time. Lord 
Alfred Douglas’s death in 1945 has made the present publication 
possible, and Mr. Holland tells us that the text has been taken from 
the carbon of the typewritten copy of 1897 which came into his 
possession on the death of Ross in 1918. 

The appearance of the full text will not add to the reputation of 
De Profundis as a work of literature. The well-known version of 
1905 is now seen to have been carefully selected and arranged so as 
to set off Wilde’s letter in the best possible light. Wilde’s moving 
philosophical passages lose in dignity when they are read beside the 
bitter recriminations and detailed accusations which he poured out 
against his friend. Perhaps the unkindest cut is Wilde’s allegation 
that Alfred Douglas had no understanding of his needs as a creative 
artist. “I am not speaking in phrases of rhetorical exaggeration but 
in terms of absolute truth to actual fact,” writes Wilde, “ when I 
remind you that during the whole time we were together I never 
wrote one single line.” Douglas has answered this accusation as 
follows (Autobiography, 1929, pp. 40-41):— 

“ The fact is that Wilde planned and wrote the whole of A Woman 
of No Importance while we were together at Lady Mount Temple’s 
house, at Babbacombe, Torquay . . . that he wrote the whole of Tie 
Importance of Being Earnest while I was with him at Worthing, and 
An Ideal Husband partly at Goring and partly in London, in rooms 
he took in St. James’s Place, where I saw him every day.” 

Alfred Douglas went on to say: “It is the same right through the 
De Profundis letter. Lie, lie, lie.” We know from Douglas’s later 
career that he was his own worst enemy, but it is clear that he was 
unjustly treated in this unbalanced letter, that Wilde exaggerated 
quarrels in which both men had been at fault, and that Wilde’s 
violent reaction against his friend—influenced perhaps by Ross’s 
jealousy of Douglas—was an abnormal one caused by his own agony 
of mind. The best answer to the whole tirade, from Douglas’s 
point of view, is the opening of a letter which Wilde wrote to him 
from Dieppe only a few months after his release: “ My own Darling 
Boy, I got your telegram half an hour ago—and just send you a line 
to say that I feel that my only hope of again doing beautiful work 
in Art is being with you.” They went to stay at Posilipo where 
Wilde wrote additional verses for “The Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 

The story of Wilde has, from a historical point of view, been 
turned into a confusing tangle by the spate of writing it has provoked 
from interested parties. Though there has been much grinding of 
individual axes, we are still waiting for a detached and unbiased 
biographer who will cut through the accumulation. Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson has done his best in a popular sense; but the standard 
biography must be documented (and perhaps a part of the difficulty 
lies here). As for De Profundis, it has truth in it, but not the whole 
truth ; it is like a distorting mirror in which the faults of Douglas 
(Wilde’s junior by sixteen years) are extravagantly swollen so as to 
offset the responsibility of the older man for the disaster which 
overtook them both. Derek HupDson. 


The German Question 


Germany’s Contribution to European Economic Life. Contréle 
de l’Allemagne. Les Eglises en Allemagne. Education in 
Occupied Germany. (Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
5s. each.) 

EIGHT institutes of international affairs made a dogged effort in 

1947 and 1948 to evolve a consensus of opinion on what to do about 

Germany ; these four volumes are the fruit of their labours. The 

States in which these unofficial and non-political institutions are 

situated (and which, as it is carefully explained, they do not repre- 

sent) have never yet agreed, except superficially, on what they would 
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Coming November 25 


SERGEANT 


SHAKESPEARE 
By Dutt Cooper 


There are some seven or eight years of Shakespeare’s early 
manhood about which virtually nothing is known. He is 
believed to have left Stratford in 1584 or 1585, after a 
scandal concerning deer-poaching, and when we next 
meet him in 1592 he is established in London as a play- 
wright of some repute. Let us suppose, argues Sir Duff 
Cooper, that some of the missing time was spent as a 
soldier in the Low Countries, under the banner of the 
Earl of Leicester. What evidence can be found to support 
this theory? Sir Duff discovers a surprising amount and 
makes out a convincing case that Shakespeare served in 
the army and was promoted to non-commissioned rank. 
The writing has all the lucidity and elegance that graced 
Talleyrand and David. 8s. 6d. 


RUPERT HART-DAVIS 
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Oulstanding Recent Books 





MARIAM 
Ennio Flaiano 
“A masterpiece of narrative . .. a work of high imagination.” 


Compron Mackenzie in The Bookman. Boox Sociery 
ALTERNATIVE CHoice. 2nd. Imp. 9s. 6d. 


I SAW IN MY DREAM 
Frank Sargeson 
“ This is a good novel, both vigorous and sensitive.” Lerrice 
Cooper in Yorkshire Post. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORLD IS A WEDDING 


Delmore Schwartz 
“With these stories Delmore Schwartz should take his place 
among the dozen or so most accomplished U.S. writers.” 
Time. Boox Socrery RecomMEND. 9s. 6d. 


THE LOOT RUNNERS 
P. H. Newby 
“ This. spirited adventure story will appeal strongly to young 
readers.” News Chronicle. Illustrated. 8s, 6d. 


THE HOLIDAY LIBRARY 


4 NEW TITLES : 
Mary Otivier by May Sinclair (Double Volume, &s. 6d.); 


THe BEast Must Die by Nicholas Blake (6s.); Devay IN 
Tne Sun by Anthony Thorne (6s.); FRANK Harris by Hugh 


/ 


Kingsmill (6s.). 


ra eee cK eS eS ee 
/ JOHN EHRMANN \ 
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THE MUSES LIBRARY was founded as far back as 1891. The 
poems of Herrick and Andrew Marvell were the first titles, edited by 
A. H. Bullen and published by Lawrence and Bullen at tive shillings 
a volume. 

In 1904, Routledge took over the series and its character changed. 
It became a popular edition of the poets, known often as “ the shilling 
library,”’ and during the next twenty-five years over fifty new volumes 
were added. In all fifty-eight volumes were pubiished. 

Now we have pleasure in announcing that the Muses Library is to 
be revived, again with a changed character and a different purpose. 
Its aim will be to develop slowly, in pleasant and scholarly editions, 
a collection of poetry which deserves a place in this series by its own 
merit and interest and by the fact that in many cases it has not been 
easily available before. 

Each volume will contain a critical and biographical introduction 
by a writer and scholar versed in the works of the poet and the period 
to which he belongs and where necessary textual notes, commentaries 
and glossaries of terms. The volumes will be illustrated where 
possible with frontispiece portraits of the poets and facsimile 
reproductions of original texts. 

The first two titles, published today, are: 


The Collected Poems of Sir Thomas Wyatt 


Edited by KENNETH MUIR, Lecturer in English Literature in the 

University of Leeds. 
English Literature is indebted to Wyatt’s translations for the 
introduction of Continental influences and forms, in particular 
the sonnet. But his finest poems are not translations. His 
reputation rests as well on his lyrics and ballads, some of them 
among the best in English before the great Elizabethans, He 
stands out as an individual voice, a complex and passionate love 
poet and a great artist. In introducing this edition of his works, 
Kenneth Muir gives a vivid sketch of the man and a re-assessment 
of his place in English poetry. 
With Holbein’s portrait. 


The Collected Poems of Christopher Smart 


Edited by NORMAN CALLAN, Lecturer in English Language and 
Literature in the University of London, Queen Mary College. 


Few poets match Smart in directness of expression. He is a poet 
with the eye of a painter developed in an unusually high degree. 
He has the stereoscopic vision which makes the page leap to the 
eye, the painter’s sense of physica] texture, and his skill in 
composing a picture. 

It has been the aim of this edition to present as complete a text 
as possible in. the way that Smart himself would have seen it and, 
in giving some account of the poet’s life, to link his poetry with it. 
25s. net the set 


10s. 6d. net. 


With a portrait. In two volumes. 


The following titles will be published next year: 


England’s Helicon 


Edited from the edition of 1600, with additional poems from the edition of 1614 
by HUGH MACDONALD 


Irish Poets of the Nineteenth Century 


Edited by GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh 


Edited by AGNES LATHAM 


The Poetry of William Barnes 

Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON 

Selected Plays and Poems of Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes 


Edited by H. W. DONNER 


Selected Poems of John Clare 


Edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 





























576 THE SPECTATOR, 
like to do about Germany ; but it was hoped for a time that joint 
and informal studies might help to clear things up. And, indeed, 
they do help ; they do clear things up to the extent of causing the 
various attitudes to be honestly formulated and collated against one 
another. But when it is done, nothing is agreed. 

While the attempt was being made, events themselves were 
moving. Between the inception and the publication of these studies 
the German economy staggered to its feet, the German political 
consciousness was astir, and the occupying Powers in the west 
accepted the necessity of a set of common political institutions for 
their three zones. It is, in the circumstances, hardly a criticism of the 
work done in these studies to suggest that their interest is primarily 
historical. The observation applies most forcibly to the two volumes 
on economic policy for Germany. Professor Hawtrey, in a paper 
which appears in Germany’s Contribution to European Economic 
Life, starts from the contention that “to destroy German industry 
was to destroy the foundation of European economic welfare,” which 
Keynes stated so brilliantly in The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace. Professor Hawtrey does not think that the clock can be put 
back now any more than it could thirty years ago. Therefore, he 
argues, Germany cannot be debarred from power. 

A Polish opinion, that of Mr. Tadeusz Lychowski, refuses to accept 
the premises, the conclusion, or—most disturbing of all for those 
who attempt international syntheses—the method of such an argu- 
ment. Germany was in 1939, he says, much stronger economically 
than she should have been. Her standard of living, relatively to the 
rest of Europe, was artificially high, and the aim of policy ought 
to be to correct this preponderance. German reconstruction must 
therefore follow, not precede—nor even accompany—the reconstruc- 
tion of the rest of Europe. 

To seek to persuade Mr. Lychowski that the Potsdam time-table 
should be varied because Europe can be more easily reconstructed 
with German industry than without it would be a waste of time. 
That the time-table has, in fact, been varied has been due to the 
British, who never really forgot their Keynes, but also to the 
American entry into European affairs. Mr. Percy Bidwell puts the 
American attitude plainly : 

“The United States has a strong interest in reducing its very large, 
and increasing, expenditures for relief of the civilian population. 
Hence this country aims to hasten the time when the western zones 
can become self-sustaining. But this interest does not conflict with, 
it rather re-enforces, the American interest in restoring the European 
economy. For the recovery of Germany and the recovery of Europe 
are interdependent.” 

So they are; and the Americans have carried the thesis so far in 
practice that the issue hardly remains to be discussed. 

Control of Germany bears on the same subject. It is concerned 
largely with the possibility of security controls exerted through 
economic means; and mainly, therefore, with the Ruhr. To the 
French the shift of heavy industrial activity from Germany to France 
(set out at its most ambitious in the Monnet Plan) is a security matter ; 
to the Americans, however, the question is economic, and Mr. William 
Diebold does not hesitate to cut across the well-argued French case 
with a “ guiding principle ” which to him is quite clear: 


Anthony West 


ON A DARK NIGHT 


“Triumphantly, to the very last page of this remarkable novel, 
Anthony West does keep it up . . . 1 found reading it an exciting 
experience, even if it was-an alarming one.” 

10s. 6d. net JOHN BETJEMAN (D. Herald) 


Robert Kee 


THE IMPOSSIBLE SHORE 


“ The Impossible Shore shows him to be fully equipped and, what is 





even rarer, to have a precise knowledge of his own intentions... a 
deeply disturbing novel . . . Mr. Kée might become a great novelist ; 
he has all the signs.” 

9s. 6d. net L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator) 
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“It would not be in the best interests of Europe to prevent the 
efficient production of peaceful goods in the Ruhr, or to use inter- 
national control of the area to support inefficient production else- 
where.” 

On such a question an international study of this kind is not likely 
to produce agreement. It performs at least one service, however, by 
illuminating the different meanings of the word “control.” In 
German or French, control means “ surveillance ”; in English it tends 
to mean “direction” or even “management.” The difference 
becomes clear in the detailed exploration of how “control of 
Germany ” could work. The French, who proposed the “ statistical 
cordon round the Ruhr” and the use of the Ruhr as a poste de con- 
tréle for Germany, see the essence of control as precise knowledge of 
what is going on. Their reasoning is acute. It still does not overcome 
the question of how, in the long run, the control of the Ruhr (whether 
directorial or merely statistical) is to be made acceptable to the 
Germans. Will the Ruhr control eventually be merged into an inter- 
national authority for Western European heavy industries ? Will it 
become just another German national grievance ? Or will it quietly 
die ? If it is first used as a means to hamper German industry and 
heckle the German Government, the last is the most likely course. 

The remaining two studies suffer less from subjection to the 
economics and politics of the moment. A connection between the 
educational institutions of Germany and the reactionary streak in 
German politics has been visible for long enough ; the connection, 
and its social roots, always deserve attention. In religious affairs, a 
tendency to confuse God with country has been noted as a recurrent 
German weakness—or strength. These are not things that can be 
put right at once. “ Re-education ”—the “ irradiation ” of Germany, 
as one writer here puts it, with external cultural influence—may even 
produce its own antidote. Education matters more than “ re-educa- 
tion.” In somewhat the same way the Churches offer hopes for the 
strengthening of European influences in Germany. The Churches 
do tend, in a certain way, to keep in existence the strands of connec- 
tion, frayed though they are, which join the German man or woman 
to the European man or woman. But the attempt to use them con- 
sciously for such a purpose would be dangerous. For historical 
reasons the German Churches are especially subject to State domina- 
tion, and any institution in Germany is capable of closing its ranks 
impenetrably against the foreigner. Their part in the matter tends 
to depend on the general relationship between Germany and her 
neighbours, and we are brought back to the question: What economic 
policies, what military and political attitudes, are the Western 
countries to adopt towards Germany ? Will they be designed to 
create community of interest, or to perpetuate grievances ? The 
answer to this question may decide whether the German priest or 
the German scholar is to be a channel for European understanding 
or an obstacle to it. JOHN MIDGLEY. 


Tribute to the Commando 


a eg Beret. By Hilary St. George Saunders. (Michael Joseph. 
5s. 

Mr. SAUNDERS seems to be well set on his course of recording 
successively the war-histories of all the ancillary irregulars and other 
unorthodox combatants who helped to win the war, from Boy Scouts 
to parachutists. It would be difficult to imagine the task better 
carried out than in this volume of the series, which deals with the 
Commandos. All the principal highlights of an unequalled record 
of heroism are here brought together, and brought out with a ful- 
ness of detail and a loving care, as well as with an exact and much- 
needed delimitation of the term “Commando,” none of which is 
likely to be found in any other single volume. The list of operations, 
no less than the list of heroes, is enough to commend the book even 
to a public well-nourished already on records of the war. Lofoten, 
St. Nazaire, Dieppe, Anzio, Vis, Normandy, Crete and Greece, 
Tobruk, Walcheren, Myebon and many more are names which entitle 
the Commandos to usurp the motto of the Royal Artillery and 
Engineers: Ubique. 

Of all the elements that made up the Commandos, Mr. Saunders’ 
book leaves a clear impression of which were the most ubiquitous ; one 
was the man called Churchill, and the other was the secret weapon 
called bagpipes. It might be fruitlessly debated to the end of time 
which of these two names inspired greater terror in the Germans. 
It is not even certain how many simultaneous manifestations there 
were of the man called Churchill ; for although Mr. Saunders records 
four in his index, it is certain that there were at least two more 
distinguished bearers of the name in other departments of the war. 
From the German point of view it is evident that it cannot have 
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The New 1949-50 
Everyman’s 


Encyclopedia 


1 2 vols. 






(Each 
760 pages) = vol 
8,500,000 words - 
2,500 illustrations Full prospectus available 


The 50,000 articles in this entirely new edition of Every- 

man’s Encyclope’*a range in length from small paragraphs 

to essays containing over 40,000 words. Each volume 

carries over 700,000 words, and the arrangement through- 

out the twelve volumes is exclusively alphabetical with 
the fullest possible cross-references. 


Publishers : 7. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. Bedford St. London W.C.2 





















Dante the Philosopher 
By ETIENNE GILSON 15s. net 


““M. Gilson has given us an enchanting study of a 
profound and difficult subject, and his translator, 
David Moore, an English version every page of 
which fascinates the reader by its brilliance and 
elegant simplicity.” 










Irish Ecclesiastical Record 









The Unknown God 

The Apologia of an Age 

By ALFRED NOYES 8s. 6d. net 
A new edition, with an Epilogue in which the author 


reviews the argument of the book in its relevance to 
the post-Hiroshima world. 









Within a lightly touched-in framework of auto- 
biography, Alfred Noyes sets the statement of a 
Strikingly individual approach to Theism. 

“... a book of great charm and humanity... 
of quite unusual design.” 







Manchester Guardian 
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The Sunday Times 


BOOK EXHIBITION 
The Great Hall, Grosvencr House, W.1 


Monday, Oct. 31 — Monday, Nov. 14 


Official Opening Monday next at 3.15 p.m. by 
The Rt. Hon. SIR DUFF COOPER, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. 


The first Book Exhibition, 


The Sunday Times in co-operation with the Publishers’ Associations 


post-war organised by 


is of great importance to all lovers of literature. Among its 
many outstanding features the following are notable : 


Unique display of current books for every taste. 


“ The Use of Leisure ”, a self-help library specially 
chosen by the booksellers. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Book Rooms. 


“The Making of a Book”: how printers and 
binders work. 


Daily talks by well-known personalities. 

Brains Trusts, Quiz Sessions and Prize Competitions, 
Working Exhibits. 

Both Saturdays are special days for Children. 


++e ++ + 


Open Daily (not Suns.) 12 noon to 8.30 p.m. Except Weds. (12 - 9.30) 
Sats. (11.30 - 9.30), Mon. Oct. 31 & Mon. Nov. 7 (2 - 9.30) 


Admission 2/- (incl. tax). Children 1/- (incl. tax). 
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578 THE SPECTATOR, 
made very much difference which was which. They must all have 
been judged just as offensive as the archetype. 

In this judgement the Germans were obviously right. The cost 
to them of this rypically Churchillian method of warfare is amply 
shown by Mr. Saunders’s cumulative evidence to have been out of 
all proportion to its cost to ourselves. It also needs to be remem- 
bered, however, that the brilliant successes of the Commandos were 
won at the expense, in a relative sense, of two other groups of their 
fellow-men, whose point of view needs to be very sympathetically 
studied at the same time. One group was the population of the 
occupied countries where the Commandos usually operated ; the 
other group was the rest of the armed forces whose rdéle less often 
attracted the headlines and the decorations. Mr. Saunders is not 
above the reproach of sometimes neglecting both, as two examples 
from a single page will show. 

On page 292 he records how, in the liberation of Greece, a 
Commando unit “negotiated the surrender to E.L.A.S. of the 
Security Battalion at Kalamata in the Peloponnese”; and he adds 
that, despite the difficulties of the negotiation, “ their surrender with- 
out bloodshed was accomplished.” What in fact ensued, though 
neither the Commando unit nor Mr. Saunders could be expected to 
know it, was the execution by the Greek Communists, without legal 
trial, of a large number of Security Battalion leaders and other 
political opponents, for which the simple-minded British were (and 
still are) held to blame by many inhabitants of Kaldmata. On the 
same page Mr. Saunders describes the arrival of a Commando force 
at Piraeus on October 14th, 1944, and observes: “So did British 
armed forces return to the mainland of Greece, from which they had 
been driven four years before.” This observation will not be 
approved by those who had anticipated the Commandos in Athens 
by a week ; still less by those who had already been on the mainland 
of Greece for more than two years. 

It is a pity, though perhaps inevitable, that the glorification of 
heroism should in this way seem to be made at the expense both of 
the victims of war and of other combatants. Much can be forgiven 
to so exciting, so well-written and so effectively illustrated a work 
as The Green Beret. But perhaps an even larger and less exclusive 
sympathy may be expected when we get its successor. 

C. M. WoopHouse. 


A Company of Healers 


The Healing Touch. By Harley Williams. (Cape. 15s.) 

Tue three first character studies in Dr. Harley Williams’s book 
are of court physicians, littlk known today, who were nevertheless 
important, for one reason or another, in their own times. William 
Knighton, a poor Devonshire boy, was apprenticed at an early age 
to his uncle, a surgeon apothecary at Tavistock. At twenty-one he 
started practice in Devonport, got married, and teok a degree, by 
post, from Aberdeen. But he was ambitious. He was already 
developing a shrewd insight into his fellow-men, and decided to go 
to London. Here, however, he found that a rather more substantial 
degree was necessary for official success, and this he obtained at 
Edinburgh. This was in the days of the Napoleonic wars, and his 











A fine travel book 


WHITE STRANGER 


HARRY WILCOX 


A British officer who finished up the war in the Far 
East, found himself unable to face the prospect of 
an immediate return to western civilization and 
“The Prison of the Clock.” 
among the peoples of the Celebes—* whom we, with 
our atom bombs, still call savages.”’ The book that 
has resulted is beautifully illustrated with the 


So he went to live 


author's own photographs. 16s. 
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first great chance came when he was asked by Lord Wellesley to 
accompany him on a mission to Spain. His manners, if not his 
medicine, did the rest. Wellesley introduced him to the First 
Gentleman in Europe, who realised his abilities and integrity, and 
employed him to buy off, or otherwise silence, various troublesome 
former mistresses. Ultimately he became the Keeper of the Privy 
Purse and the King’s private secretary. 

Sir James Clarke also started from the humblest beginnings, and 
never lost the Banffshire doric of his youth. He was a believer 
in fresh air for his patients, and he also possessed the gift of 
saying ag little as possible in the most impressive way. For a 
time he practised in Rome, where Keats was one of his 
patients. But a chance introduction to Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, afterwards King of the Belgians, determined his future career. 
Leopold recommended him to Kensington Palace, where he obtained 
the confidence of the young Victoria, who afterwards made him her 
principal physician. And it was indeed unlucky for him that his 
sole indiscretion—an admission to Lord Melbourne that Lady Flora 
Hastings, a Lady-in-Waiting to the Duchess of Kent, might possibly 
have been morally at fault—should have led to a cause célébre. The 
lady was proved innocent, and became a popular heroine, and James 
Clarke a target for much popular abuse. The Queen, however, 
remained faithful to him, and, in due course, he too became a 
baronet. 

William Jenner was a man of another calibre. He was the first 
English physician to establish the essential differences between typhus 
and typhoid fever on purely clinical grounds, and in due course he 
was elected President of the Royal College of Physicians. 

From these three ‘doctors Dr. Harley Williams passes to the 
lawyer, Edwin Chadwick, a disciple of Bentham, who battered his 
way into the Civil Service, and was chiefly responsible for the 
appointment of the first medical officers of health and for the found- 
ing in 1848 of the General Board of Health. He was probably, 
owing to his intolerance of opposition and human frailty, also respon- 
sible for its relatively early demise, in spite of the gentle Southwood 
Smith, who was his first medical assistant. But between them they 
blazed the trail for most of the public health measures with which 
we are now familiar. There is a chapter on the volatile, Mauritius- 
born, Brown-Séquard, the pioneer of endocrinology, and the last 
pages of the book are chiefly concerned with the great work done 
by the Mayo brothers at Rochester, Minnesota. 

Nor are these studies as disconnected as they may at first appear. 
Sir James Clark was responsible for the building of Balmoral and 
the introduction of William Jenner to the Queen. It was at Balmoral, 
called there by Jenner, that Lister hit upon the idea of rubber 
drainage tubes for abscesses. It was Chadwick’s father who taught 
Dalton, the founder of the atomic theory, and it was Dalton who 
taught the father of the Mayo brothers. It was Southwood Smith’s 
granddaughter, Octavia Hill, who did so much to carry on and 
humanise the ideas of Chadwick. Dr. Harley Williams writes well 
and persuasively, and gives the comfortable sense of having 
thoroughly digested his material, and one reviewer, at least, will 
certainly cherish his book for future reference. 
H. H. BasHForp. 


Wordsworth and His Editors 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Volume V. Edited by 
E, de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. (Clarendon Press. 30s.) 


Tuts is the final volume of a most important work of scholarship, 
which has been in progress for more than twenty-five years. It was 
in 1926 that Ernest de Selincourt published his edition of The 
Prelude, in which he printed, for the first time, the original text of 
the poem as it was read by Wordsworth to Coleridge in Leicester- 
shire at the beginning of 1807. De Selincourt followed this up 
with his beautiful Life of Dorothy Wordsworth. He then turned 
back to editing: first the Wordsworth letters, then Dorothy’s 
Journals, finally the poems. That should have been the crown of 
his work, but he issued only two volumes of this edition before his 
death in 1943. It has been admirably carried on by Miss Darbishire. 
Now at last it stands complete. 

Matthew Arnold remarked that “almost every one who _ has 
praised Wordsworth’s poetry has praised it well.” The same might 
be said of Wordsworth’s editors. At least four goed editions have 
appeared since his death. This is the fifth. It is firmly based on 
the magnificent set of manuscripts at Dove Cottage. Earlier editors 
had access to only a few of them This is the first edition in which 
the whole evidence they supply has been analysed and brought to 
bear on a study of the text. Here is its great importance. It is 
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giving us 
record output NOW? 


Because steel to-day is an enterprising, efficient 
industry. Energy, initiative, and skill are recognized and 
encouraged wherever they are found —in mill-hand, 
melter, or manager. 

The result is that annual output is over 15 million 
tons — 2 million tons more than the pre-war record in 
1939. Costs are being kept down and the increase in our 
exports since the war has been almost entirely in steel 
and goods made from steel. 

This great industry is unique in already combining 
Government supervision with the great advantages of 
free enterprise working in the best interests of Britain. 
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absurd to say that any edition of any work is definitive, final ; for 
mew evidence may always turn up, and what is known may be made 
to yield new conclusions. But this must remain the standard edition 
for many years to come, and it will be a permanent memorial of the 
scholarship of our time. 

It bears throughout the unmistakable impress of de Selincourt 
himself, in the austere economy of the notes. In this last volume, 
which contains “The Excursion,” they fully live up to their old 
character. Whether they are de Selincourt’s or Miss Darbishire’s, 
they are terse arid direct, and wholly free from fatuous idolatry. 
Look at the note to Book II, lines 41- 46: “Expert and pompous 
réchauffé of rejected passage in Book I. 

Nobody has ever maintained that “ The i caiat ” is easy to read. 
To us “The Prelude” is far more exciting, more continuously 
inspired, richer in the true stuff of poetry. That view has not always 
been taken. When “The Prelude” was published in 1850, imme- 
diately after Wordsworth’s death, it was very coolly received and 
considered by most people an inferior “ Excursion.” The general 
view was Matthew Arnold’s: that the two long poems were “ by no 
means Wordsworth’s best work.” That judgement would be widely 
disputed today, when many of us would put “ The Prelude” at the 
head of Wordsworth’s achievement. But few people would plead 
strongly for “The Excursion.” 

Yet what splendid things there are in the poem, from the superb 
description of the Langdale Pikes (ii. 688-725) to the two clerical 
characters, so well contrasted, in Book VII! The new edition 
adds some more fine passages, which Wordsworth himself suppressed 
for one reason or another: the touching story of the shepherd of 
Bield Crag (pages 461-462), for instance. Wordsworth’s mind was 
an overflowing, an inexhaustible, store of such tales. They made 
up a great deal of his best poetry, just as Scott drew his strongest 
inspiration from the stories he picked up in the course of his work 
among simple people in Edinburgh and the Lowlands. 

One small criticism may perhaps be offered. The editors have 
rightly included in this volume the first Book of “ The Recluse,” the 
poem intended to form the third part of a trilogy, with “The 
Prelude ” and “ The Excursion,” but never, in fact, finished. It is 
printed here as Appendix A, in the smaller type proper to appendices. 
Surely it should have been treated exactly like “ The Excursion,” for 
the fragment is more than equal to the completed work in poetical 
power. As things are, it is relegated to a lesser position with variants 
of minor importance. 

The story of Book I of the “The Recluse” has been consistently 
and curiously unfortunate. It was written in 1800, when Words- 
worth’s powers were at their very height ; then laid aside and never 
resumed. It was not printed until 1888 ; and even then the copy- 
right rested with Macmillan’s, so that it could not be included, for 
example, in the “ Everyman” edition. As a result, many lovers of 
Wordsworth’s poetry have never read it. They have missed one of 
his most deeply characteristic works, full of splendid pictures of 
Westmorland and lit up with his own peculiar tenderness and human 
sympathy. What if he had gone on with the poem and completed 
the whole great design unhindered by the cruel interruptions that 
fell on him between 1805 and 1812, ageing him and hardening his 
work ? We can only speculate—and be eternally grateful for what 
we have. Jack SIMMONS. 


The Far East 


A “social geography”’ by A. D. C. Pererson, of all Asia from Karachi to 
Kamschatka inclusive. “Extremely readable . . . with photographs and 
excellent maps, the book gives a much more intelligible picture of the Asians 
than many more claborate works.” O. M. Green (Observer). 21s. net. 


The Last Romantics 


Granam Houcu traces the progress of English literary and artistic movements 
from Ruskin to Yeats inclusive. “ Taut, astringent and compelling. Even those 
who disagree with his analysis are obliged to be impressed. I recommend this 
book to those who derive excitement from vigorous intellectual criticism.” 
Haroip NIcoLson (Obdserver).- Book Society Recommendation. 15s. net. 


100 Years of Music 


By GeraLpD ABRAHAM. A new revised edition 1949. “The only book I know 
of which deals with the whole period, 1830 till today, both impartially and 
sympathetically . . . remarkably sound and unbiased.”” Constant LAMBERT 
(Radio Times). 21s. net. 
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Pope Controversies 


New Light on Pope. By Norman Ault. (Methuen. 30s.) 
The Pleasures of Pope. Selected and introduced by Peter Quennell. 
(Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) 


In face of a mixture of fact and legend which is partly the work of 
nineteenth-century critics and partly of the man himself, Pope’s 
modern biographers can only re-interpret old problems. His writings, 
the sum of his existence, are the largest single source at their disposal. 
But Pope’s conscience was solicitous for the ultimate good of his 
literary, not his moral, being ; and just where his letters and early 
poems are most important, they break down. He changed their 
dates to stimulate belief in his undoubted precocity. He re-wrote 
them, and he addressed them to different people. It was partly to this 
end, partly to get an unbiased opinion from his friends and partly 
in self-protection that most of his poems were first published anony- 
mously. The Pope canon is still unsettled. 

Many of the problems thus in question are brought nearer to 
solution in Mr. Norman Ault’s book. New Light on Pope is the 
most important study of the subject since the publication of Dilke’s 
papers in 1875 left no doubt that Pope had tampered with his own 
letters and engineered their piratical publication. Mr. Ault’s view- 
point is biographical rather than literary, and he is avowedly 
sympathetic. At the beginning of the nineteenth century William 
Lisle Bowles, from the height of the superiority to Pope with which 
the Lake poets garlanded him, wrote a defamatory biography of the 
poet which—enforced by chance cracks from Hazlitt, Lamb and 
Macaulay—dictated the Victorian approach te him: and it was left 
to Miss Edith Sitwell and Dr. George Sherburn of Harvard to 
rescue him from the righteous wrath of Sir Leslie Stephen. 

The controversy about the whiteness of Pope’s soul turns on his 
vindictiveness to his enemies and his loyalty to his friends. The 
story of Pope’s relations with Wycherley and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague is too well documented to demand reorientation ; but it 
is pleasant to find Pope cleared of the blame in his enmities with 
Addison and Cibber. In his palliation of the Dennis quarrel Mr. 
Ault is less convincing. Whoever began it one thing is clear: when 
Dennis’s impending death persuaded his friends to arrange a benefit 
performance of his comedy The Provoked Husband, Pope abjured 
his hostility and wrote, albeit anonymously, a prologue which can 
now be read as a calculated sneer. Dennis was too infirm to under- 
stand it. Mr. Ault’s gag about half-humorous sympathy will deceive 
nobody. 

Mr. Ault includes a chapter on the influence on Pope’s poetry 
of his eighteen months’ training as an artist and a piece of research 
on Pope’s dogs. But the second important section of his work is 
his reinforcement of the Pope canon. These new poems—here made 
public for the first time from manuscripts, old playbooks and 
miscellanies and the pages of learned journals—are nothing to make 
literary history ; but a few of them are well worth their place in 
Pope’s works. Mr. Ault’s reasons for ascribing this material to 
Pope are in the main incontrovertible, but they have one peculiarity. 
There are always so many that one of them, catching Mr. Ault’s 
blind spot and the reader’s attention, vitiates the total effect by its 
startling unconvincingness. More than once he betrays a faith that 
two interdependent assumptions make a truth ; and once he enforces 
his claim for the authenticity of a poem containing the line “ For 
Gay can well make two of me” by remarking in all seriousness that 
Pope was the only contemporary poet who would fit twice into Gay. 

It may afford Mr. Peter Quennell a certain satisfaction to discover 
that one of the neatest pieces of reasoning in Mr. Ault’s book 
demonstrates the genuineness of the lines beginning “With no 
poetic ardour fired,” which he himself includes at the end of his 
volume. The Pleasures of Pope is a handsome and excellently- 
chosen anthology of the best of Pope ; but it is a mistake to imagine 
that Pope’s charm can be assessed in seventeen pages or the Essay 
on Man in forty lines. The prestige of Pope’s excursus into 
philosophy has moved forward a long way from Dr. Johnson’s 
assertion that “never was penury of knowledge and vulgarity of 
sentiment so happily disguised.” JoHN WHALE. 


Handel’s Vocal Music 


The Oratorios of Handel. By Percy M. Young. (Dobson. 18s.) 


For nearly two centuries the vocal music of Handel has been repre- 
sented in England, for all practical purposes, by one work—Messiah. 
Although other oratorios have been occasionally performed, none 
has gained a permanent hold on the public mind and ear, and 
Messiah has held the field, to the regrettable exclusion of many 
other fine works. In Dr. Young’s book, Messiah is seen in proper 
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perspective, as but one of more than a dozen oratorios on sacred 
subjects. Thus the author will have done good service if his cogent 
pleading and scholarly criticism can help to awaken the music- 
loving public to the wider aspects of Handel’s genius, and to the 
many beauties of his oratorios, even as the memorable broadcasts 
of his operas on the Third Programme have been a revelation of 
great value 


Remarkably enough, no detailed study of Handel’s oratorios has 
ever been written as a complete book in any language until now, 
and this one is backed by Dr. Young’s wide knowledge of Handel’s 
life and music as shown in his general study which appeared two 
years ago. A book on the oratorios deserved to be rounded off 
with an elegant binding, fine paper and good printing. All these 
the publisher has given generously, and the result is a pleasing 
and informative volume. With the aid of lavish musical illustrations, 
each oratorio is treated in some detail, and fully related to its social, 
literary, historical and theological background. As a preliminary, 
the first two chapters deal with the Italian origins of the oratorio 
and with Handel’s musical experiences in Italy. Here, as generally, 
Dr. Young’s criticisms are shrewd, rooted in a sound historical 
and practical knowledge of music, and well-balanced. One feels, 
however, that excess of extraneous learning can become dangerous, 
if, as in some of the later chapters, it results in the wood not being 
seen for the trees. Music is meant to be enjoyed and understood 
as music, and Handel would probably be quite surprised if he knew 
how much twentieth-century criticism has read into his oratorios 
in the way of moral, social and political history. Dr. Young con- 
cludes with two admirable chapters, “ Oratorio Singers ” and “ Con- 
ditions of Performance,” but he leaves unexamined a number of 
important musical topics. He touches briefly on some bold strokes 
in Handel’s instrumentation, but gives no account of his use of the 
various forms in the oratorios as a whole, of their place in Handel’s 


general musical development, or of their stylistic relation either to 
the operas or to other comparable music of the time. 

Of all the great composers Handel is outstanding in the directness 
and simplicity of his style ; his music is rarely affected or strained 
Dr. Young’s book would be far easier and more enjoyable to read 
if he had attuned his manner of expression to Handel’s music. 
Occasionally, as with “The difficulty with Jeptha is that it is 
firmly wedged between the stools of sanctity and secularity,’ Dr. 


Young brings off a happy turn of phrase, but too often he favours 
laboured, involved sentences, apparently feeling that straightforward 
expression in simple language is inadequate. He cannot say, “ When 
a spade was called a spade,” but rather, “When spades were un- 
ambiguously named.” Instead of writing that Handel was influenced 
by Scarlatti he must put, “Handel contracted Scarlattina”; and 
such sentences as “The pastoral culmination shines lambently in 
major tonality” are typical of a ponderous classical verbosity which 
will exasperate many readers despite the undoubted merits of the 
book. Ina second edtion, a bibliography or, at least, more references 
to sources should be added A brief table, summarising the 
chronology of the oratorios in relation to Handel’s other works and 
to current events, would also be most useful. A. Hyatt KING. 
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The Nature of the Mind 
Matter, Mind and Meaning. By Whately Carington. (Methuen, 12s 6d) 


Tue late Mr. Whately Carington’s Tele a a 
tely Carington’s Telepathy broke NeW ground inf 


psychical research. In the association theory he Presented 

hypothesis concerning the nature of telepathy of st artling and al ‘ THE an 
tive simplicity. The present posthumous and incomplese woud will be | 
attempts to employ the same method on a wider scale, i.e., to pes « wenor © 
a theory of the nature of mind, matter and the relation between a The é 
which will cover paranormal as well as normal phenomena he I Sock 
work needs to be done. We need a new system of concepts al 

, 


in positivist terms, new linguistic devices) to describe adequately 
even norma] mental facts and their relation to physical facts And | The o 
paranormal phenomena should not be ignored. They may give thel { ovtpu 
clue to understanding, as the at first rare and apparently abnorm 1H en and 
phenomena of electricity and magnetism gave the clue to the nal 
of matter as at present understood. Mr. Carington’s attempt js boldil 
and ingenious, and he writes with refreshing gusto  § 
Nevertheless, the book, although important, must be pronounced!! C 
unsatisfactory, not only on account of its unfinished state but alsoll [1 is t 
because Mr. Carington appears to have been somewhat deficient inp jas attal! 
one of the qualities essential in such an enterprise. These are, first Numb 
a thorough acquaintance with the facts not only of physical researoh|) 95: 
but also of physical science ; secondly, boldness of philosophical 
imagination ; and, thirdly, trained critical acumen such as is foynd 
perhaps only in professional philosophers. Admirably equipped in 
the first two respects, Mr. Carington appears to have been somewhy: 


| 











lacking in the third. The two chapters he devotes to the develop-) The s: 
ment of logical positivism in its earliest and most intransigent form) an be 2 
are rather heavy guns to blow away the substance-attribute mer. 
physic he is trying to dispose of, and they might be turned agains Ls 
himself. i 
His tentative pan-psychism, for instance, would 5 , 
such a rigorous test of meaning. The chapters on m4 
mind expound the theory which has been called “N . of 
an attractive theory but one which offers many d 6. A 
detailed developments. Of these difficulties Mz: i ; 
insufficiently aware. The chapter on mind, the most stimula 


in the book, has obvious gaps. Nothing i 
anticipation, and very little of purposive activity The 
on self-consciousness appears to rest on an ambiguity 
a valuable book. But valuable to whom? The inte! 
who has never heard of Hume will, I think, fail « 


is said of memory or of 





igent layman 


see what Mr 














Carington is driving at. The intelligent layman who has read some§ pyrin: 
philosophy will be too easily convinced by the verve of his writing. B gurces 1 
There remains the professional philosopher. For him the boot 
should be a stimulus to do what Mr. Carington has tried to d Raw 
what should be done and what perhaps he alone can do. But hej Wag 
must be, which is rare among professional philosophers, as — 
> . re. en 
uninhibited as Mr. Carington. MarTHA KNEALE on 
in 
. Deli 
To Prevent Slave-Trading Reta 
Tax: 
The Navy and the Slave Trade. By Christopher Lloyd.  (Long- Divi 
mans. 21s.) 
“. . AND may humanity after Victory be the predominant feature 
in the British Fleet.” When including this petition in the famous The c 
prayer written on the morning of Trafalgar, Lord Nelson expressedijyed wh 
a desire which he could reasonably expect to be granted ; for therejme the 
seems always to have been as great compassion and forbearance in wasured 
» He Oak ae ¢ an ¢ on sisi tion—each as the tute of | 
the Heart of Oak as stoutness and zest for closer action—eac lppleby- 
occasion required. On the scene of just those disasters—earthquake, nmpany’ 
flood, famine, civil commotion and usurped power—which insuranet gy enat 
companies exclude from their liabilities, the British sailor is Mos ew furn 
likely to be found risking himself to rescue others ; and there 18 n0 §jceedin 
better example of this spirit than that recorded here. Humanity new 
was indeed soon to become a predominant feature in the British eration 
Fleet. In March, 1807, less than eighteen months after the Admiral M 
had penned his unintentionally prophetic words, the Act abolishing ane her 
the slave trade was passed by Parliament ; and the duty of enforcimgRyy, 1. 
its observance devolved, during the next three-quarters of a CCntUly, Bdected ji: 
chiefly upon the Navy h about 
There was little in the way of successful result, encouragement™§ At Ste 
from seniors, or prize money, to spur on to further efforts the handful’ one 
‘ hich ee Witt 
of frigates, brigs, sloops, schooners and later small steamers WHAR 
were despatched for the purpose of intercepting t iffic 10 MCR chop | 
torrid and fever-ridden coasts of tropical Africa, where traders Bitton of 
bargained with native chiefs for cargoes of bewildered and terrified Bhs been 
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und inl LIMITED 
nted q * nnual general meeting of The United Steel Companies Limited 
a ai & “ie: 


attrac 1) be held on Nc vember 16th at The Iron and Stee! Institute, 4, Gros- 
> WOrks es Gardens, London, S.W. . ; 
develop “The directors have issued the following statement on the year's opera- 
Nn them « to members of the company with their annual report: 
Th, Ss holders Che number of stockholders on the register at June 30th, 
m Pry jinary, 21,410 ; Preference, 14,370. 
PRODUCTION 


Dts (or 1 4d was: Ordin 

a 

a 7 ‘ P ve 
ia feature of the year’s operations has been the high level 

















7 oO 
. Ande ¢ outstanding - “ ‘ 
iv rs ees attained throughout the undertaking. Production of steel, pig 
et | snd coke for the Jast two years has been as follows : 
. or . 
ae 1947/48 Tons 1948/49 Tons 
naturel > na? 
is bold : Steel ingots 1,896,000 2,042,000 
woe Pig iron 1,057,000 1,143,000 
unced ll Coke 1,114,000 1,175,000 
it also It is believed that this is the first occasion on w hich a British company 
ient in v< attained an output of over 2,000,000 tons of steel in a single year. a 
©, first |) Number of Ereplovees.—The number of employees at June 30th, 1949, 
Search |) mS: Cumberland District 5,169 
oii. Lincolnshire District 9,930 
ae: Sheffield District 14,487 
found ; 
ped in 29,586 
eee SALES 
wha 
velop. The sales for the year cover a great variety of products and markets and 
iT ‘ ‘ 2 
t form an be generally classified in the following groups. 
= |. SEMI-FINISHED STEEL which undergcees further processing 31.0 
agains 2? FINISHED STEEL PRODUCTS ready for use 13.3 
3 ALI OTHER STEEL PRODUCTS mainly supplied to various 
ul branches of engineering 46.0 
nd ong 4. OILS, FERTILISERS AND CHEMICALS 3 / 
nism," 5, ENGINEERING PRODUCTS 2.8 
6. MISCELLANEOUS 2 
; 100.0 
Se | ex] vhicl limited by Government regulation amounted to 
ent. 0 ile A much larger proportion is exported indirectly, 
el upon the trade of our customers which includes the 
of: SI motor vehicles, railway rolling stock, electrical equip- 
re pt ts, machinery, hardware, and chemicals. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
30 During the company’s gross income from sales and other 
t Bources was £50.538,522. This was expended as follows. 
r i 4 
od Raw materials, fuel, services 30,449,608 60.25 
» fee Wages, salaries, national insurance 12,550,934 | , 
ae Holidays with pay 373,851 | 25.88 
*» 9 Pensions 150,000 
ae General expenses, including rents, rates, 
insurances 991,659 1.96 
Delivery charges 2,054,199 4.06 
Retained in the business 1,435,462 2.34 
laxation 1,958,123 3.87 
Long- Dividends to stockholders 574,686 _ _ 114 
50,538,522 100.00 
rature PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 
mous § The company has pursued its development programme with all the 
essedi§yeed which the difficult times have permitted. During the three years 
therem@ce the end of the war great progress has been made which can be 


ingmasured by the fact that over £10,000,000 has been spent. The present 


me ute of the programme is as follows. Since the blast furnace plans at 

_, mpleby-Frodingham were prepared discoveries of ways of treating the 
uake, tmpany’s iron ores to increase furnace outputs have been made which 
fas Brey enable the required pig iron output to be achieved without building 
MO%F\ew furnaces. The construction of the ore preparation plant which is 
18 NO Pproceeding will enable these discoveries to be applied to their full extent. 
anity }The new melting shop to replace the old Frodingham shop has been in 
ritish eration for nearly two years and has yielded greater outputs at lower 
miral $s. Modernisation of the section mills is also complete, the central 


uneering shops have been built, and many minor schemes of improve- 

mnt have been finished. This reconstruction, with greater outputs in 

th the blast furnaces and the melting shops and various improvements 

dected in the plate mill, has raised the output of both plates and sections 
j about a fifth compared with three years ago. 








At Steel, Peech and Tozer the modernisation of much of the plant 
[4a long term 





sk which must be carried out gradually to avoid interfer- 








&e with production. Many improvements have already been effected 

peme 2€ melting shops (including conversion of the I'empleborough melt- 

en % shop to oi] firing) which have helped to increase production. Mechani- 
> 


ton of the railway spring shop is complete and the wheel department 
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The programme at Samuel Fox and Company is practically complete 
and the efficiency and economy of all the steel processing and finishing 
departments have been greatly increased. The only major development 
sull to be finished is the stainless sheet mill which Firth-Vickers Stainless 
Steels Limited and the company are erecting in partnership. 

At Workington also the programme is almost finished. The cogging mill 
has been replaced and fitted with an electrical drive. The rail bank has 
been reorganised and extended. Power generating plant has been increased 
and a large modern steam-raising station comprising four water tube 
boilers fired by surplus gas or by oil is being installed. Two boilers have 
been at work for more than twelve months but completion of the remain- 
ing two has been delayed owing to priority being given to electric power 
stations. 

The duplication of the coke ovens of the United Coke and Chemicals 
Company at Orgreave will be finished by the end of the year and plans 
and experiments for the manufacture of additional chemicals are well 
advanced. At the Scunthorpe ore mines the first underground working 
is approaching the stage when production will start. Further reserves 
of ore have been secured, and output has been increased by the introduc- 
tion of additional and more efficient machinery for opencast working. 
Three large additional gasholders each of three million cubic feet capacity 
have been completed, one at Workington, one at Samuel Fox and Company 
and the third at Orgreave. 


HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING A 
DONATION, which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD and 
INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


HELP WANTED for lady, living in one room, complete 
invalid suffering from multiple Arthritis, whose short career 
as governess was.ended by accident which resulted in am- 
putation of leg. (Case 335.) This is but one of many 
pathetic cases. 
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584 THE SPECTATOR, 
negroes, and stowed them by the hundred, naked, into the stinking 
holds of any craft that would float, for the long passage to the markets 
of America. 

The problem of suppression was, in reality, much more a diplo- 
matic than a naval one. It was not enough for England to prohibit 
the trade. While it continued to be legal for ships and men of other 
nations to ply it, a slaver had only to show the colours of a defaulting 
Power to pass with impudent immunity. What use was a blockading 
squadron that lacked the right to “visit and search” ? The cause 
was fortunate to find, in Palmerston, a champion who knew, as well 
as any man, how to oblige indolent and reluctant Governments 
throughout the world to toe the line. Yet not until the additional 
authority of Lincoln turned the scale were really effective measures 


possible. Praiseworthy as the endeavours of patrolling squadrons 
were, the Navy’s greater contribution was undoubtedly the power to 


dictate terms which the prestige of its battle fleets gave to British 
diplomats in foreign capitals—a point which deserves more emphasis 
than is given to it here by Mr. Lloyd. 

His book, which may be classed as excellent, is an authoritative 
record of the Navy’s share in the task of suppression. To describe 
only the naval aspect of a story which is not primarily a naval one 
must, to some extent, result in an unbalanced picture ; but Mr. Lloyd 
has managed to reduce this danger to a minimum by outlining at 
considerable length, as he proceeds, the main historical framework 
into which the events at sea must fit. In its detail also the book is 
full of valuable material, and yet not burdened by too much, the 
statistical data being confined to various appendices. The result is 
a scholarly contribution to naval history, which is easy to read, if not 
always enjoyable when directing attention to the sufferings endured 
by the luckless slaves. We may be grateful that the author has not 
brought any great descriptive power to this task ; and also, perhaps, 
that imaginations of ordinary people are not equipped to visualise 
the truth. Those with experience of concentration camps will know 
how cruel men can be ; the rest of us may count our ignorance among 
our blessings. G. P. Griccs 


Thomas Rowlandson 


Rowlandson Drawings. Edited and introduced by Adrian Bury. 
Avalon Press. 25s.) 
No artist is in greater need protection from his friends than 


His output was prodigious, and almost all 
Necessity drove him into periodical bursts of 
production, but he had skimped his early training and was conse- 
quently forced to fall back upon the constant repetition of a few 
stock ideas. Thus he has an insipid formula for a beautiful woman, 
a repulsive formula for a lecherous old man, and constructed the 
greater number of his drawings by the kaleidoscope combination of 
these with a few other mannerisms. No consistent view of life, such 
as Gillray’s savagery or Hogarth’s moralising, is to be found in his 
work ; or rather, if we search deep enough for one, we are likely 
to find a diseased love of cruelty and ugliness for their own sake. The 
man who could make fun of the attempt to heal lunatics humanely, 
as Rowlandson did in the two drawings of Dr. Willis reproduced 
by Adrian Bury (Plates 22 and was exceptionally coarse-fibred 
even’ for his age. And yet the most apparently factory-produced 
of Rowlandson’s drawings are competed for in auction sales, referred 
to affectionately as “ Rowley’s,” and treasured in modern collections. 

An enumeration of drawings in which Rowlandson was something 
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better than a hack would soon be exhausted. “Box L 
Loungers y Vauxhall Gardens,” “King George II] ind Que! 
Charlotte _ driving through the Broadway, Deptford.” “ Exhibine 
. ’ ition 


a arecase,” “ Spring Gardens ”"—these and a few others 
ylete the tale of drawings in which Rowlandson 
ales to look with fresh vision at the contempor 
to do justice to his innate capabilities for lively line 

position 

It has not been part of Mr. Adrian Bury’s task in editing th 
book to wield the knacker’s knife with extreme ruthlessness. a 
in contrast to some recent effusions on Rowlandson. he Writes be 
commendable restraint about him. Apart from the few drawing 
of whose merit there need be no dispute he seems, if the tenor o 
the notes on the eighty-two collotype plates is any guide, to ba 
his claims for his selection on its interest as a record of the soc ; 
history of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. That j 
acceptable ground, though it would be unwise without further pred 
to place too much faith on the accuracy to detail of an artist whe 
did not look closely at it. But, even if his accuracy js vindicated, 
we must not mistake a journalist’s clichés for an artist's 
Pierce Egan is not comparable with Dickens 

GRAHAM REYNOLDs. 


would com. 
Was sufficiently 

ary scene and 
ind skilful com. 


Style : 


Fiction 


On a Dark Night. By Anthony West. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s, 64 


The Sheltering Sky. By Paul Bowles. (John Lehmann. 10s. 6d.) 
High Moon. By Bernard Glemser. (Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. 

A Mine of Serpents. By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head. 10s, 6d.) 
The Norwayman. By Joseph O’Connor. (Faber. 10s. 6d. ; 
Son of the Morning. By Gilbert Frankau. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 
Twilight on the Floods. By Marguerite Steen. (Collins. 12s, 6d. 


“|. . WHAT dreams may come.” Nothing very agreeable according 
to Mr. Bowles and Mr. West, but they write with power and beauty 
and so their books come first. All the people in Mr. West’s book are 
dead, and this is depressing because they are so sinful and lively, 
especially the hero, J. M. Wallis, who committed suicide in Occupied 
Germany. So here they all are milling sinfully around, self-deceived, 
devil-deceived, driven into patently man-made concentration camps, 
geared to false laughter in man-made seaside resorts, earth-bound. 
There is the added horror of forced association. Wallis, for instance, 
is linked with Herr General von Kenelm because he was associated 
with the General’s hanging as a war criminal. This operation took 
seventeen minutes, and is described with loving horror, the author 
supposing the General to have been conscious all the time although 
his neck was broken by the drop. 

J. M. Wallis’s life on earth was extremely sinful in a weak way— 
nothing but girls and peevishness and showing off—and now that 
he is dead he seems unable to repent properly or to promise amend- 
ment, only to be willing to go over it all again with the purpose of 
admitting he was not very good. The author’s removal of this hero 
on the last page to the “ eternal awareness of the mind of God” has 
an almost blasphemous effect This book good sort of failure 
The author’s thought is net quite up to the theme ; his imagination 
is good ; his intellig yence limps behind. 

Mr. Bowles’s hero has the unhappy Christian name of Port. Port, 
his wife Kit and their friend Tunner are travelling dreamily in 
North Africa. They get sand in their ears and are bitten by 
mosquitoes, and they are also unhappy in a more spiritual way 
because Kit does not really love Port, and Tunner seduces Kit but 
not love her, and then poor Port dies of typhoid fever ma 
French officer’s bedroom very far indeed in the interior oy 
Kir in a dream of madness runs off with some Arabs, 
ind they share her among themselves (although she prefers the 
young one), and at quite mad she is rescued by the American 
Consul and sent back to the U.S.A. There is a very powerful dreamy 
quality about this book ; is it Kafka-cum-Sartre—or just an intellec- 
tual young American’s fli from material comfort and the desert 
of sanitary ? It is a beautiful book in a dreamy way. 

Mr. Glemser is not at all bad. His hero Robert is a simple, warm 
hearted, candid young creature able to become 
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perfection 


who does not seem 


corrupted. He moves in the raffish circles that moralists always 
: ee ay" 

hope vanished in the "twenties and ‘thirties but which in plain fact 

never vanish. Rebert is loyal to his Communist friend, who paints 


ind wily enoug youth and warm heart, 


bad pictures, 
to keep reasonably clear of a beautiful American girl called Beverley 


zh, in spite of his 


who ig a rascal This auther has a laconic humour which 1s Wey 
refreshing, and candour and understanding too, as is shown by his 
treatment of the girl Erica, ths bes’ painter of them all, the he only 
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artist, who cannot come to terms with her own abnormality and 
so dies. 

A Mine of Serpents is really the name of a firework, and Mr. 
Brooke in this delightfully meandering, charmingly illustrated book, 
which is more autobiography than novel, explains how fireworks 
are made. He likes fireworks, and also (as all who read The Military 
Orchid know) he likes botany. As a writer he has a very peculiar 
delicate flavour that is entirely his own. His Muse, it is true, is 
Nostalgia, but he keeps her well under control, and will not let her 
whine or make a nuisance of herself, but sometimes her eyes brim 
with tears and she looks rather reproachfully. 

Mr. O’Connor writes of a young Irish couple who live on an 
island off the west coast of Ireland and come over to the mainland 
for Mass when they can manage it. They and their fellow- 
parishioners are under the benevolent control of a stern young priest 
who seems able to tell at a glance how much money they owe him. 
There are some adventures of a boyish type, but it is all rather dull 
—rather priggish too. 

There was always something odd about Nick Mondragon, and it 
was not only his name, Ar school he used to bite his playmates 
and practise elementary black magic (sticking pins into wax images). 
But it is not until you get the reaction of the animal world that you 
realise he is the devil himself. Dogs’ hackles rise ; cats streak out 
of windows, and, for all we know, since this is but one of many lives, 
Hannibal’s elephants bolted over the Alps. Once Mr. Mondragon 
—he is grown up by this time—tries to sacrifice a large black cat at 
midnight. But you know what cats are. This book would be quite 
an agreeable piece of nonsense if only Mr. Frankau had kept clear 
of politics. 

Miss Steen has done some careful research work, and readers of 
this chronicle of the Flood family (once battening on the terrible 
slave trade but now in decline) will learn a lot about Ashanti fifty 
years ago, about missionaries—severely handled—and about the 
Floods at home trying to gain a foothold on the slippery sociai 
slopes of Bristol. The trouble is that nobody is alive. There is a 
school of thought now which says the novel should be more healthy- 
minded and have more action. Miss Steen is healthy-minded and 
has action. It is not enough. There is only one thing you can say 
is wanted in novels and every other sort of writing now and always, 
and that talent. STEVIE SMITH. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


WITH its superb capacity for staging an anti-climax the G vernment 
has announced its much-heralded economy plans to a waiting re 
In the City the verdict is “ too little and too late.” price. 
of £250 million—many of which will not become operative yp 
the second half of 1950—look small in relation to Geusteaan 
expenditure, now well in excess of £3,000 million. A figure mens 
to £400 million would be regarded in the City as the minianah 
required to deal with the national emergency in any realistic aa 
The cuts now proposed are therefore looked upon as mere rons 
porising. This seems to me a fair assessment of the retrenchment 
plan, although the answer will only be provided by the course r 
events over the next 12 months. 

Meantime, the Stock Exchange has registered its own distrust of 
the Government’s proposals in a fresh slide in gilt-edged securitie 
Nobody in the City is convinced that the balance of payment 
problem is being tackled on really sound lines and in consequence 
the large institutional investors, on whose support the gilt-edged 
market relies, are still holding off. Prices of the long-dated and 
irredeemable stocks are now approaching the level at which the 
yield is 3; per cent. and it is not surprising that the view should ~ 
gaining ground that the long-term rate of interest may reach 4 per 
cent. before a new equilibrium is established. 


Total economies 


INDUSTRIALS AND GOLD SHARES 


It is significant that the only section of the Stock Exchange which 
has derived any real benefit from the Prime Minister’s announcement 
has been gold-mining shares. Home industrials, after a brief rally 
have relapsed, the natural feeling of relief at the absence of another 
fresh impost directed against the investor and the City having been 
followed by. more serious assessments of the general industrial 
prospect. A further dose of disinflation, however mild, does not 
look good for industrial equities at a time when most companies are 
faced with inelastic costs of production. 

Nor is the sudden reimposition of the ban on share bonus issye3 
calculated to foster any impression that the Government has any 
friendly feeling towards the Ordinary share investor. In the great 
majority of cases where companies have declared free scrip bonuses 
since the 10 per cent. duty was withdrawn in April, the directors 


have gone out of their way to warn shareholders that the mere 
capitalising of reserves in the form of a free bonus must not 
be taken to imply any intention to increase the total amount 


distributed by way of dividends. Appropriately, the Stock Exchange 
has refrained from raising the prices of shares where bonuses have 
been declared. The exception, as I have pointed out in these notes, 
is provided in those cases in which the bonus takes the form of an 
allotment to Ordinary shareholders of new Preference shares. These 
instances have been few, but they do seem to point to an intention 
to increase the total income of the Ordinary shareholders in breach 
of voluntary dividend limitation. All that Sir Stafford Cripps need 
have done to counter such proposals would have been to give a 


directive to the Capital Issues Committee to turn down bonus 
schemes which included an allotment of free Preference shares 
EASTERN TELEGRAPH PREFERENCE 


Stockholders in the Cable and Wireless group of companies have 
now only a few days to wait for details of the directors’ capital 
reconstruction plans. Last week I gave my views of the possibilities 
of the Preference and Ordinary stocks of Cable and Wireless 
(Holding) and suggested that the Preference stock may prove to be 
adequately valued around £107. The stock in this group which 
seems to me to have the most speculative scope is the 3} per cent 
Preference of the Eastern Telegraph Company, now quoted around 
£135 per £100 nominal. This may look a high price to pay for 4 
34 per cent. Preference stock and indeed it would be if the company 
were to continue in existence. Support for the stock at the present 
substantial premium over par is based entirely on the hope and 
expectation that the coming scheme will provide for the winding-up 
of Eastern Telegraph org failing that, for a cash offer to the 
Preference stockholders. The strength of the Preference position 
in this case is that in a winding-up the Preference and Ordinary 
stocks rank equally in their claims on the assets. It can be 
calculated conservatively that the present break-up value of the 
Preference is at least £160, after making full allowance for the recent 
fall in gilt-edged securities, of which Eastern Telegraph is, or was, 
a large holder. The scheme should make the stock worth the 
break-up value. 
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